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THE WEEK. 





THE smallness of the Govern- 
ment majority on Friday night 
last week led to an outburst of 
not unnatural exultation on the 
part of the Opposition. They had soon reason to 
know, however, that Friday's vote did not mean so 
much as they had supposed. We write before the 
division on Mr. Chamberlain's amendment has taken 
place ; but a vote still more notable in its character 
was that of last Monday night, when the Redmond- 
Balfourcoalition was defeated by a majority of twenty. 
The falling-off in the majority on Friday week was 
due entirely to Liberal abstentions. In one case the 
abstention was owing to sudden illness, and was, of 
course, unavoidable, but where this reason could not 
be pleaded a very heavy responsibility rested upon 
the men who stayed away from the division-lobby. 
The Liberal party owes no thanks to any of them 
for the escape of the Government from defeat in this 
critical division. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


On Friday the Opposition had seized upon 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment regarding the un- 
employed, and adopted it as its own, in the hope of 
obtaining some advantage by exploiting the existing 
distress. On Monday Mr. Balfour and his followers 
sank still lower. They struck up an alliauce for the 
evening with Mr. Redmond, and went into the lobby 
with that gentleman in support of an amendment 
demanding an immediate dissolution in the interests 
of Home Rule. The cynical audacity of this 
step on the part of those who have converted 
hatred of Home Rule into an article of their 
religious creed can hardly be exaggerated. It is true 
that Mr. Balfour made a loud protest against the 
assumption that he had changed his views upon the 
Irish question because he had joined hands with Mr. 
Redmond for a particular purpose. The country 
knows the precise value of such protests, and so, we 
imagine, does Mr. Balfour himself. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that many of his followers are 
indignant at having been compelled to support the 
tactics he adopted on Monday, and that there is a 
strong feeling in the country among sincere Conser- 
vatives on the same subject. 


On Tuesday the debate on the Address was 
continued by an excursion into questions of Indian 
politics, initiated by Mr. Naoroji. The discussion 
was only profitable inasmuch as it drew from Mr. 
Fowler a very clear and explicit statement on the 





subject of the financial relations of England and India, 
and on the other points touched upon by Mr. Naoroji. 
The Indian Congress party, it is to be feared, do not 
know how to manage their case, and, as a con- 
sequence, they are in much danger of alienating the 
sympathies of Liberals, whose wish is to render the 
fullest justice to the people of our great dependency. 


Tue debate on Wednesday was upon an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Clancy, a Parnellite, calling for 
the reconsideration of the cases of the dynamite 
prisoners. The Home Secretary, in a reasonable and 
conciliatory speech, stated the reasons why he was 
not prepared to advise the Queen to pardon these 
criminals. A certain number of Scotch and English 
Liberals expressed their sympathy with Mr. Clancy's 
amendment, which had the support of all the 
Nationalist members, and at one time it seemed 
more than possible that Ministers would be defeated. 
Sir William Harcourt, however, stated that they 
would regard such a defeat as a vote of want of con- 
fidence, and a motion for adjournment, made by Mr. 
Sexton, was rejected by a majority of 207. The debate 


| was resumed on Thursday, when the amendment itself 


was defeated by a majority of 188. We have no 
wish to find fault with the Irish members for raising 
this question, on which many of their constituents 
undoubtedly feel strongly. But when the heinous 
character of the crimes of these men is considered, 
reasonable persons will, we think, agree that the 
remission of any part of their punishment is a matter 
that must be left to the decision of the executive 
Government, and that it cannot be thrown into the 
seething chaldron of party politics. The use of 
dynamite is an offence, not against a party or a 
Government but against society at large, and the 
executive, who have to protect the interests of all 
classes, cannot deal lightly with it. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT made a statement on 
Tuesday which practically amounted to an an- 
nouncement that the Government do not intend to 
propose any measure for the payment of members 
to the present House of Commons. It will be 
remembered that a mistake was made by many 
newspapers in their interpretation of a passage in 
Lord Rosebery’s speech at Cardiff. His reference to 
the payment of returning-officers’ expenses was 
misunderstood as being a reference to the payment of 
Members of Parliament. We have already expressed 
our own views on this grave question, and we can 
only say that the Daily Chronicle is quite right in its 
assumption that Sir William Harcourt’s statement 
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on Tuesday has given us great pleasure. We are by 
no means insensible to the arguments in favour of 
the payment of Members of Parliament, but we hold 
strongly to the opinion that the advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of this system would be 
far outweighed by the disadvantages. Nor can we 
admit that this proposal necessarily forms part of 
the true and only Radical creed, or that those who 
fail to believe in it cannot be genuine Liberals. Its 
adoption would involve a departure from the recog- 
nised practice in our political life that only the 
strongest expression of opinion from the constitu- 
encies would justify. No such expression has, as 
yet, been forthcoming. Those who advocate the 
change would do well to make sure that they have 
the majority of the electors on their side. 


THE debate in the House of Lords on Thursday 
evening on the position of affairs in Uganda ex- 
hibited the usual conflict between impatient idealism 
(untempered in this case by the responsibilities of 
office) and the ordinary business common-sense 
which foreign observers are apt to regard as the 
chief English characteristic. Lord Salisbury drew 
a brilliant picture of the benefits to civilisation and 
English commerce which would result by the con- 
struction of the Uganda railway from the open- 
ing up of a new market in Central Africa to 
counterbalance the loss of those closed to us by 
Protection abroad. Apart from the fact that he 
cited the Indian cotton duties as an instance of 
this Protectionism, entirely ignoring the excise 
which has been simultaneously imposed on native 
cotton goods, it may be noted that Central Africa 
must of necessity be for many years a silver-using 
country, like all new countries; and that that 
fact, with the fluctuations of trade it engenders, 
must interfere considerably with the potentialities 
of that region as a market for British goods. 


But Lord Salisbury made a most unworthy attack 
on the Treasury of which he has been the titular 
chief for checking the immediate construction of the 
railway to Uganda. That railway, be it remembered, 
will be about 800 miles long ; it will passin great part 
through a district where local traffic will be for ever 
impossible ; and if the line is to pay an appreciable 
part of its working expenses, the rates charged must 
be prohibitive of through-freight traffic, at least in 
that raw produce which Uganda may by-and-by 
have to export. All over the world just now—in 
Argentina, in Mexico, in Costa Rica, in Manila—rail- 
ways with infinitely superior prospects, and no 
part of which can be permanently unproductive, 
are not earning enough to pay their full debenture 
interest. Some day this railway may have to be 
made, probably for non-commercial purposes in part : 
but of the time, as Lord Rosebery maintained, the 
Executive Government is the proper judge. 


At the moment at which we write the great 
frost still continues. It is true that the cold has not 
been so intense during the present week as it was 
towards the close of last week; but all over the 
United Kingdom it has been extraordinarily severe, 
and, judging by the newspaper reports, it has hardly 
been less severe throughout the greater part of 
Europe. The misery it has caused has been extreme. 
Many lives have been lost—perhaps the most 
pathetic deaths being those of the drivers of public 
vehicles, who in some cases have actually died upon 
their boxes. The poor have necessarily suffered more 
eeverely than any other class, and the necessity 
for an increased flow of public and private charity 
has been very great. According to the official re- 
turns published in yesterday’s Labour Gazette, the 
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proportion of unemployed in 76 trade unions had 
risen from 7°0 per cent. in December to 8-2 per cent. 
in January. Nor do these figures measure the full 
extent of the stoppage of work; for unorganised 
labour would be affected even more than organised, 
and the cumulative effect of the long frost has only 
been felt in the last fortnight. One of the most wide- 
spread evils connected with the prolonged frost 
has been the breakdown of the ordinary household 
arrangements for the supply of gas and water. In 
thousands of homes during the past week there 
has been immense inconvenience, and not a little 
suffering, caused by the fact that the builders of our 
houses have made little or no attempt to provide 
against exceptional weather like that of the present 
season. If we are to have many winters like the 
present, we shall have to modify our ideas of 
domestic architecture. 


THE increased speed of Transatlantic steamers 
has unfortunately entailed an increased liability to 
alarm when they are overdue. Thus the Gascogne, 
which made a passage of sixteen days—only a day 
or two longer than the time which a generation or 
so ago was considered natural enough—has made a 
sort of triumphal progress up New York Bay, after 
the anxiety about her had been acute for several 
days. The voyage was in some degree perilous, 
though the passengers cheerfully declare that it was 
not disagreeable, and the ship's doctor says it was 
beneficial to health. And the way in which the 
fractured piston-rod was repaired and the voyage 
continued is an excellent proof of the ingenuity, 
energy, and discipline of the officers and crew, 
especially of the engine-room staff. Of course, the 
anxiety has been heightened by the disaster to the 
Elbe. But there was no particular reason to suppose 
a collision, and apart from such a hypothesis the 
alarm was at least premature. 


Tue Channel Islands are most interesting as 
museums of political and legal survivals; but a few 
more such cases as that to which Mr. Carvell 
Williams has just directed English attention may 
provoke even a Home Rule Government to inter- 
ference. The unfortunate Primitive Methodist 
minister who is now repenting at his leisure a 
marriage in haste—repenting, too, in Guernsey gaol, 
which is nearly as antiquated as the criminal pro- 
cedure of that island—owes his position far more to 
the peculiarities of that procedurethan to the heinous- 
ness of his own offence. A tailor named Matthews 
had seduced his own niece, some forty years younger 
than himself. He proposed to marry her in spite 
of the Table of Kindred. By false declarations on 
oath the pair obtained a special licence from the 
Dean of Guernsey, the Bishop’s Commissary, ad- 
dressed to the vicar of the parish in which the 
bridegroom was residing. But the vicar had been 
cautioned by the parents, and refused to act, warning 
Matthews of the probable results. Matthews there- 
upon took the licence to the Rev. Samuel Harry, a 
young Primitive Methodist minister and recent 
immigrant, who had only married two or three 
couples in his life before, and did not know 
enough French to attempt to read the licence, 
under which he had no power whatever. Matthews 
told him a plausible story, and he married the couple 
then and there. Hereupon a prosecution, and a 
sentence on Matthews of a year’s imprisonment, 
his offence being only misdemeanour; and on Mr. 
Harry of six months—the local statute making his 
offence felony. The latter sentence, moreover, was 
inflicted by the votes of foue jurats out of ten. 
(The jurats, it should be explained, are both jury 
and Bench, but decide by a bare, and not necessarily 
an absolute, majority, and are no more professional 
lawyers than an English J.P.) The other six jurats 
were divided in opinion ; but all favoured some much 
slighter penalty. 
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A PETITION for Mr. Harry’s release has been very 
numerously signed in the island, and though ad- 
dressed (for another curious technical reason) to the 
Queen in Council, is now under Mr, Asquith’s con- 
sideration. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will 
see his way to recommend compliance. Mr. Harry 
ought to have known better, and ought to have 
stopped to ask advice. And his offence is of a kind 
that may, of course, have very serious consequences, 
and is punishable in England with penal servitude. 
Indeed, an English clergyman not long ago received 
a sentence of fifteen months’ imprisonment for a 
somewhat similar though more deliberate act. But 
the sentence is extreme, and has certainly had its 
due effect as a deterrent. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that it will not be farther carried out. It is 
only fair to add that the fact that Mr. Harry was a 
Nonconformist minister seems to have had nothing 
whatever to do with its severity. 


WE print to-day another letter 
from our Constantinople corre- 
spondent calling attention to the 
grave danger to which not only the native Christian 
population but the European residents are now 
exposed in that city itself. How grave the danger 
is has been shown since his letter was written by 
the meeting of ambassadors held in that city to 
request the Porte to take measures for the safety of 
foreigners. We can only echo his hope that our 
fleet is ready to act in case of need. 


ABROAD. 


THE new French Ministry cannot be congratulated 
on the device it has adopted to secure the passage of 
the Budget. This is already two months late, and the 
Administration is living on votes on account. To 
expedite matters, therefore, M. Ribot proposes to 
take the seventeen million frances required to make 
the Budget balance from the Caisse des Dépdts et 
Consignations—a fund of which the major part is 
derived from the savings-bank deposits. Some of 
these, of course, with the accrued interest, are never 
claimed, and it is proposed to increase the balance 
available for public purposes by adopting, after the 
year 1900, the right allowed by law to all other 
debtors, to refuse repayment after thirty years have 
elapsed. Some method of accelerating the vote of 
the Budget was doubtless urgently needed; but 
the course taken (which illustrates once more the 
dangers of special funds, like the Sinking Fund dear 
to Conservative financiers in England) offers a most 
dangerous precedent for the action of the Socialists, 
to whom, of course, savings-bank depositors are a 
specially contemptible variety of the genus capitalist 
—idle, qua capitalists, parsimonious, and traitors to 
the cause of Labour. 





MEANWHILE there are signs that the lucid interval 
secured to the Chamber by the urgency of the Budget 
debate is not to be undisturbed outside. Probably 
no special importance need be attached to the warmth 
of M. Rochefort’s receptions at Paris or Marseilles. 
We already knew that his admirers were numerous, 
and enthusiasm is both contagious and evanescent. 
But the blackmailing scandals are in full blast—so far 
without grave political revelations, but the interest in 
the trial is said to exceed that in the Panama affair ; 
there has been a fresh outbreak (happily checked) 
of anti-Semitism in the Chamber, caused by the 
misdeeds of a Jewish official ; and there are signs of 
a new agitation for Constitutional revision — M. 
Goblet, in particular, proposing that in the interest 
of public purity scrutin de liste shall be reintroduced 
and local popularity-hunting checked. 





THE assumption of the Congo State by Belgium 
would doubtless be a very good thing for the former, 
though the advantage to the latter is more than 














doubtful. Belgium, whose neutrality is protected by 
treaty, would be forced to become a military and 
naval Power. The Congo State may be a good invest- 
ment, but it is a deferred one, and is to be taken 
over because it has exhausted the resources of the 
King; and in view of the fact that the maintenance 
of Free Trade is one of the conditions of its exist- 
ence, it seems hardly prudent to recommend it as a 
new market for Belgian manufactures in the hope 
that “trade will follow the flag.” However, the 
Belgian Government is acting under considerable 
pressure—it has even been rumoured that the King 
might abdicate unless his kingdom relieved him of 
the burden—-and its proposal is supported by the 
eagerness of France to insist on the maintenance of 
her right of pre-emption. The new Convention just 
concluded by her with Belgium not only recognises 
that right in general, but is so drawn as to secure it 
in the case of any portion of the Congo State offered 
to another Power for sale or exchange, which pre- 
cludes all such arrangements as that contemplated 
last summer between that State and our own Govern- 
ment. Moreover, it secures a footing on the Upper 
Nile to France hereafter, which will be a serious 
matter for whatever Power is then holding Egypt. 
The proposed transfer to Belgium, however, has 
excited such active protest—not only among the 
Socialists and Progressists, but among the Catholic 
democracy—that it seems not impossible that it may 
fail. In that case, these dangers will be a good deal 
less remote. 


It is now stated that the General Election in Italy 
will take place in May, and that the Chamber may 
possibly be convoked in order to pass the Budget 
and to receive formal dissolution. There are some 
signs that during the past few weeks Signor Crispi’s 
position has become much stronger than it was. He 
has secured the support of that distinguished but 
somewhat erratic politician, our former correspond- 
ent, Signor Bonghi; it has been decided on appeal 
that the Socialist deputy, Signor Prampolini, who 
was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment under the 
new anti-Anarchist law, is not protected by the privi- 
lege of Parliament, inasmuch as his offence was com- 
mitted in vacation—which will tend to muzzle other 
deputies of the Radical Opposition ; and, most of all, 
the communal elections of Milan last Sunday, which 
have been awaited with the utmost interest as an 
index of the state of feeling in Northern Italy, have 
resulted in a crushing Radical defeat. Two-thirds 
of the registered electors polled—a proportion almost 
unexampled in Italy—-and 58 “ Moderates” were 
returned, to 22 “Democrats.” It is true that the 
Moderates are “Catholic candidates,” and therefore 
supported by many of that large section of the 
electorate which is not a factor in Parliamentary 
elections owing to the veto of the Vatican. But it 
is not impossible that the indifferent electors who 
usually abstain are being frightened by the growth 
of Socialism into supporting Signor Crispi as saviour 
of society — the “ Democrats,” be it noted, being 
many of them professed Socialists and receiving the 
full Socialist vote. 


But the social condition of the country—always 
bad—is greatly aggravated by the intense cold and 
its results. The sufferers, indeed, are past rioting ; 
but they need assistance, and the State has no 
margin. And a fresh and very serious outbreak 
against the octroi is reported from Acerra, near 
Caserta, which was only put down by the arrival 
of troops. 





Tue chronicler of German politics can at present 
only collect signs of the increasing tension introduced 
by the reaction, and of the progress of that reaction 
itself. Last week it became clear, first, that the new 
Minister of Agriculture, Count Hammerstein-Loxten, 
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was half an “ Agrarian,” and, secondly, that the new 
departure in Labour legislation, of which the Berlin 
Conference was the first visible sign, was now at an 
end. The Minister of Commerce announced that, 
though the Emperor still desired to benetit the 
labouring classes, their ingratitude, and the action 
of the Socialists, had put a stop to further advance. 
And the remarkable lecture to which we refer else- 
where shows that he, at any rate, is determined to 
have the increased grants for the Navy, of which the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag recommends the 
refusal—which may point to a speedy Dissolution. 


MEANWHILE, it is clear that the reaction is intro- 
ducing the utmost confusion into German politics. 
The Catholic centre—as we said last week—have so 
altered the Anti-Anarchist Bill in Committee as to 
make it ridiculous, but they no doubt can be 
“placated” by reactionary concessions of another 
kind. Butitis notable that a protest against the Bill, 
as subversive of free speech, is in circulation among 
all classes, and that amongst the Professors who 
have signed it is Professor Adolf Wagner, the famous 
Conservative “ Socialist of the Chair” and ally of the 
redoubtable Herr Stoecker. The dissolution, if it 
comes, can hardly turn to the benefit of the Imperial 
plans. 


THOUGH the situation in Norway is extremely 
critical, the tendency——for the moment, at any rate 
—seems to be towards compromise. The late Con- 
servative Ministry having resigned in consequence 
of the results of the General Election, the King has 
proposed that they shall be succeeded in due course 
by a Ministry representing the Liberal majority, 
provided that negotiation with Sweden be under- 
taken as to the revision of the whole system of 
diplomatic representation of the two kingdoms; 
after which the consular system is to be referred to 
a Joint Council of State. Norway has always claimed 
that as the Act of Union makes no mention of consuls, 
she is free to withdraw when she pleases from an 
arrangement which has only been adopted incident- 
ally and for convenience, and appoint consuls of her 
own to represent her large shipping interest in foreign 
ports. The Radicals incline to accept the King's 
terms, but the most alarming reports bave been 
circulated as to the possible results of their failure 
or refusal. The King, it was said, contemplated a 
dictatorship, or, at any rate, the use of Swedish 
troops to check a possible Norwegian rising. The 
German Emperor was in sympathy, and had promised 
to assist in certain eventualities. At any rate, the 
Swedish Riksdag is about to authorise a loan, 
avowedly for military ends: and, unless some com- 
promise is effected, the money will have a speedy 
use. 


THE Daily Chronicle has made a 
LITERATURE, very interesting experiment this 
SCIENCE, etc. week in newspaper enterprise. It 
has endeavoured to _ introduce 
illustrations into its daily issue. It is true that 
the illustrations with which it has presented its 
readers have had reference to one subject 
only—the work of the County Council; but 
the illustrations have been excellent in them- 
selves, and there is no reason why the idea should 
not be carried further. In the United States there 
are many daily papers which are more or less fully 
illustrated. A newspaper that supplied us with 
graphic illustrations along with its reports of public 
events would go far to realise the ideal of journal- 
ism. We hope that the enterprise of the Daily 
Chronicle will be carried still further in this 
direction. 


DOMESTIC experience of the phenomenal frost 
gives point to an article in the Economic Review 
(Rivington) in which the jerry-builder is properly 





pilloried by a member of the trade. It is a ghastly 
catalogue—-from the common and unseasoned wood, 
the bad bricks and mortar, and the death-traps for 
which the plumbers are responsible, to the cheap 
and nasty fittings and doctored varnishes with which 
the decorators endeavour to gloss over all greater 
faults. The writer easily makes out a case for public 
instruction in building and sanitation, followed by 
examinations and certificates of competency, and, 
above all, for a real supervision by the local 
authorities. 


LYING on the shelves of the Royal Library of 
Berlin has been discovered a book which, besides 
being of great historical interest, is a valuable 
addition to the literature of the earlier progress of 
the science of terrestria! magnetism in England. The 
author of this volume is one Will Whiston, a suc- 
cessor of Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the University. Becoming 
interested in the then very important problem of 
determining longitude at sea, for the solution of 
which the English Government had offered great 
prizes, he set to work, and presently proposed the 
method of determining these co-ordinates by means 
of a magnetic dip-needle, which would enable him, 
after swinging it on a horizontal axis in the 
magnetic meridian, to find the angle between the 
needle and the plane of the horizon. Owing to the 
now known irregular distribution of magnetism 
within the earth's surface, and to the manifold 
fluctuations to which it is liable, it is not to be 
wondered at that Whiston's object could not be 
successfully approached by the means he adopted. 
The work in which he published his investigations 
contains, however, matter which must be reckoned 
as discovery, and discovery which has been credited 
to other people. It seems now that it was Whiston 
who first adopted “isoclinics” for showing the 
distribution of equal magnetic inclination on a chart 
—a method that has now come into very general 
use. His method of determining the dip, or the 
deviation of the magnetic needle from the horizontal, 
by swinging the same needle in a vertical and ina 
horizontal plane, was also quite new. In this way 
he made observations which must now be looked 
upon as the earliest magnetic force observations (in 

720), being older than those made by Mallet (1769) 
and Lamanon (1785-7). In an indirect way we owe 
to him also the first intensity observations (1722), 
revealing the law of decrease of horizontal terrestrial 
magnetic force with approach to pole, as they were 
made under his instructions. 


Mr. R. S. Poo.e, formerly Professor 
OBITUARY. of Archwology at University 
College, and Keeper of the Coins at 
the British Museum, had won the very highest 
eminence as a numismatist, and was hardy less noted 
for his brilliant work in Egyptology._-The Rey. 
Joseph Stevenson, S.J., was a distinguished scholar 
and paleographist, long connected with the Manu- 
script Department of the British Museum, and the 
editor of many ancient writings. Beginning life asa 
Presbyterian, he was for many years an Anglican 
clergyman, and ended as a Jesuit priest.—M. Jean 
Portaels was a distinguished Belgian painter and 
trainer of painters. 








MR. BALFOUR’S TACTICS. 





N R. BALFOUR may be a great dialectician, but 
| it is clear he is no Parliamentary tactician. 
More than once since the present Session began he 
has missed his way, and has shown an obtuseness 
that must make men pause and ask themselves 
whether, after all, he can ever be destined to 
achieve that high place in our political history 
which both friends and foes have by common 
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consent marked out for him. We speak elsewhere of 
the unscrupulous character of the manceuvres in 
which he and his party have been engaged during 
the past fortnight. But those manwuvres are not 
only unscrupulous—they are distinctly unskilful. 
Take the case of the Tory action with regard to the 
unemployed. Mr. Balfour clearly never meant to 
take such action until he saw Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
amendment on the paper, and found that there was 
a good deal of sympathy with it on the Radical 
benches. Seeing this, he was not content to leave Mr. 
Hardie to move his amendment, and to give it his 
support in the division lobby. If he had taken this 
course it is not at all improbable that he would have 
beaten the Government. But instead of doing this, 
he stole the amendment, tacking it on to one with 
which it had obviously no connection, and as a 
consequence he could not induce even Mr. Keir 
Hardie himself to vote for it. Nor was his action 
with regard to Mr. Redmond’s amendment less 
clumsy. He might well have rested content—after 
his unemployed amendment had missed fire—with 
the advantage he had secured in reducing the 
Ministerial majority to twelve. Instead of this, he 
must needs throw his whole strength into the lobby 
on behalf of the Redmond amendment, with the 
result that the majority immediately rose to twenty. 
Nor was this the only result of his singularly in- 
efficient tactics. He gave offence to the most con- 
sistent and earnest men on his own side by his 
alliance with Mr. Redmond; and at the same time 
he entirely failed to conciliate Mr. Redmond himself. 
The Chamberlain amendment bids fair to be the third 
of these gross tactical mistakes. Mr. Chamberlain 
demands an immediate dissolution — just as Mr. 
Jeffreys and Mr. Redmond did. We write before 
the division on this particular amendment has taken 
place; but we shall be very greatly surprised if the 
numbers are not more favourable to the Government 
than they were last week. After all, the House of 
Commons gets tired of having to vote again and 
again on the same question. Thrice has it been 
asked within a few days to demand a dissolution. 
Having twice refused to do anything of the kind, 
Mr. Balfour now insists upon requiring from it a 
third decision of the same kind. This seems to us 
to be a very bad piece of tactics. 

There was, however, in Mr. Balfour’s speech on 
Monday a still worse blunder. He was trying to 
clear himself of any kind of complicity with Mr. 
Redmond, whose amendment he was supporting. 
He should have had sutticient common-sense to know 
that protests of this kind are always valueless. 
When you help another man to-commit a murder 
it is ridiculous to call upon the world to witness 
that you are not really his confederate, that your 
motives are altogether different from his, and 
that whilst he deserves the gallows you merit 
coronation. It may all be perfectly true, but the 
public will not believe it. So if you are wise you will 
leave your biographer to secure justice for you after 
the strife and passion of the hour have passed away, 
and not spend your strength in the vain attempt to 
whitewash yourself in the very moment of your 
sinning. Forgetful of this obvious truism, however, 
Mr. Balfour preached his undying hatred of Home 
Rule whilst lending all his aid to an avowed Home 
Ruler. He did more. He declared his own opinions 
on the Home Rule question with a cynical frankness 
that must have struck terror into the hearts of many 
of his own friends. He still believed, he said, that 
the methods he advocated in 1887 for Ireland were 
the best for her. He had not moved a step since 
then, and he had no intention of moving. Was ever 
a more fatal admission made by a maladroit ad- 
vocate? If we are to accept Mr. Balfour’s statement 





as true, he has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing in the last eight years. If a Tory Ministry 
were to come into office, he would immediately pro- 
pose a return to coercion in all its most hateful 
forms. The Crimes Act would be renewed; a fresh 
Pigott would be let loose upon the world armed with 
fresh forgeries; Members of Parliament would again 
be harried and bullied by policemen even within the 
precincts of the House of Commons; the right of 
public meeting in Ireland would be suppressed; the 
“damnable” system of ‘shadowing’ would be 
restored in all its glory; the gaols would be filled, 
and cruelty, jobbery, and oppression would triumph 
in every court of justice. It is upon this odious and 
detestable condition of affairs that Mr. Balfour 
declared on Monday that he looked back with eyes 
of fond regret. It is this condition that he wishes 
to restore. 

We hope his own followers will take due note of 
his confession of faith. Some of them thoughtlessly 
cheered him when he announced that he still stcod 
by his old policy. The wiser among them not only 
refrained from cheering, but shivered with dismay. 
They knew that this policy to which he clings was 
disowned even by his own Government before it was 
driven from office. His retirement from the Chief 
Secretaryship was quickly followed by a reversal of 
the more hateful of his methods of governmént ; 
and now Irishmen are being blandly assured that, 
after all, they would know no difference, so far as 
any attempt at coercion is concerned, if a Tory were 
to succeed Mr. Morley at Dublin Castle. We do 
not pretend to know under what reckless impulse 
Mr. Balfour spoke when he dragged the tattered 
and dishonoured flag of coercion from its hiding- 
place and waved it aloft once more last Monday. 
We do know, however, that no man who had either 
the instincts of the statesman or the skill of a clever 
tactician, could have blundered in this fashion. 
Why even Lord Salisbury is so far mindful of 
accomplished facts that he has not in any of his 
recent speeches committed himself to a policy of 
absolute reaction with regard to the House of Lords. 
That is his question, just as Ireland is Mr. Balfour’s. 
But, wiser than his nephew, the Tory leader has not 
nailed his flag of resistance to the mast. So far 
from doing this, he has practically declared his 
readiness to consider any proposals for the reform 
of the House of Lords—of course, on its present 
illogical and ridiculous basis—that may be made to 
him. Mr. Balfour, when his time comes, will, of 
course, have to do the same with regard to Ireland. 
He cannot reverse accomplished facts, and he can no 
more rear afresh the hateful fabric of unconstitu- 
tional oppression which he was permitted to raise in 
1887 than he can restore the Heptarchy. But he 
has blundered ‘marvellously in asking people to 
believe that he is ready to do such a thing; and he 
has blundered not less signally in the tactics he has 
employed so far in the warfare of the Session. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 





HERE were some sensible remarks in the Wes/- 
minster Gazette on Monday on the subject of 

the political situation. Our contemporary, pointing 
to the apparent equanimity with which such con- 
stituencies as Colchester and Mid-Norfolk have 
submitted to the change of opinion on the part of 
their representatives, drew the moral that at this 
moment there is something like a dead calm in 
politics. It is not a new moral for the readers of 
this journal. For some time past we have pointed 
out the fact that outward appearances seemed to 
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indicate that the constituencies are in a state of 
“stalemate,” and that, as a consequence, the next 
General Election, unless some unforeseen event 
should happen, is, in the gamblers’ phrase, “‘anybody’s 
game.’ For our own part, we believe that something 
willhappen. We have confidence that when the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords is really submitted to the 
judgment of the country there will be an uprising of 
popular sentiment that will surprise many persons in 
both political parties. The fact that nobody defends 
that House as it at present exists, and that even 
staunch Conservatives like Captain Naylor Leyland 
feel that they cannot honestly resist the movement 
for altering its place in the Constitution, is strong 
evidence in support of our contention. But even if 
the question of the House of Lords should fail to 
excite the enthusiasm of the public, and the British 
elector should determine that he will not raise a 
finger to rid himself of an odious and unconstitu- 
tional tyranny, the situation will still remain as it is 
at present. That is to say, the country, when it is 
appealed to, will show no great wave of popular 
enthusiasm either in one direction or the other. 
The shrewdest observers of political conditions 
concur in the belief that, the question of the 
House of Lords apart, the next struggle in the 
constituencies will be exceedingly close. No less an 
authority than Mr. Balfour declared some years ago 
that we seemed to be approaching an epoch in which 
small majorities would be the rule, not only in the 
House of Commons, but in the country. We are in 
this epoch at the present moment. The majority 
for the Government in the House of Commons is 
unquestionably very small, and, so far as one can 
judge from outward appearances, opinion in the 
country is divided very much in the same proportion. 
Mr. Balfour, in the speech in which he made this 
declaration, went on to say that Governments would 
have to learn how to rule with small instead of large 
majorities, That unquestionably is the problem 
which the present Government has to face, and it is 
quite possible that it may also be the problem which 
will concern its successor. 

How are Ministries to govern when they have 
but a slender following in the Representative 
Ohamber? In answering -that question, we must 
first consider how they ought not to govern. 
Government by groups, which is the obvious solu- 
tion of the difficulty, is a dangerous and a hateful 
thing. We have seen how this system has reduced 
other countries with constitutional governments to a 
condition of something like impotence ; and there can 
be no doubt that if the system were to be brought 
into play in the United Kingdom the result would be 
the same here as elsewhere. The danger of the 
group system is not yet actually upon us, but it is 
unquestionably approaching, and every true patriot, 
to whatever party he may belong, must feel that his 
duty lies in counteracting that danger by every means 
in his power. There is, however, another and still 
greater danger. If we wish to see what it is, we 
bave only to regard the action of the Opposition 
since the present Session, began. The danger to 
which we refer is that a political party may take up 
ulien causes—a policy to which it is at heart 
strenuously opposed—for the purpose of gaining 
rome momentary advantage over its opponents. This 
is the danger to which Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
have exposed the House of Commons during the past 
fortnight. We have no desire to be pharisaical, 
and we cannot pretend to claim for ourselves and 
our own party absolute freedom from the offence 
which bas been committed by our opponents. Yet 
it is difficult to reeall any occasion on which a great 
political party bas acted with less regard to conscience 
und a greater desire to win tactical advantages, no 





matter at what cost of principle, than has been shown 
by the Tory party during the present Session. Last 
week they adopted Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment on 
the question of the national distress, and made it 
their own, not because they believed it to be a just 
or wise amendment, but because they thought that 
by its adoption they might win a few votes from the 
Ministerial majority. It is a poor spectacle that is 
presented by men in the position of Mr. Balfour 
when they seek to derive some advantage for them- 
selves out of such a question as the distress suffered 
by the unemployed. The hypocrisy of the arguments 
which were offered to the House in support of the 
amendment of Mr. Jeffreys does not need to be 
exposed. ‘The Opposition has no policy of its own, 
so far as the unemployed of our great towns are con- 
cerned. It has never shown the kind of sympathy which 
Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends expect from those 
who are at the head of affairs. Down to the last 
moment of the existence of the late Government no 
attempt was made by any of the Ministers to grapple 
with the question of our industrial depression. They 
appointed a clumsy Commission, it is true, and that 
Commission has resulted in something like chaos ; . 
yet they were not ashamed last week to try and 
catch the votes of men who are really in earnest on 
this subject, in order that by doing so they might 
turn out the Government. ‘This was bad enough, 
but their action on Mr. Redmond’s Amendment was 
still worse. For Mr. Redmond himself we profess 
neither sympathy nor admiration. For some time 
past it has been clear that he has been simply 
playing for his own hand in Ireland, and that he has 
been absolutely indifferent to that cause of Home Rule 
which gives him his sole political position in Parlia- 
ment. But it cannot be pleasant to those Conserva- 
tives who are in the habit of trusting their leaders, and 
who have believed all the fustian they have talked 
on the subject of the Union, to find them going hand 
in hand with Mr. Parnell’s disciple, and marching 
into the lobby with him in order to defeat a Ministry 
and secure office for themselves. The Maamtrasya ) 
affair is an old story now. We have often wondered 
at the effrontery of the men who were concerned in 
it in professing to be horrified at the alliance between 
the Liberals and the Home Rulers. But the country 
quickly forgets, and apparently it has forgotten the 
most disgraceful political bargain upon record. Yet 
it cannot ignore events that are actually passing 
before its own eyes, and it must have learned this 
week that, when votes are to be bought, there is no 
price which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour are not 
prepared to pay in order to secure them. 

So far as the Liberal party is concerned, the 
moral that is taught by the incidents of the debate 
on the Address and by the general situation in the 
country is clear and simple. It has been made 
evident in the first place that the Government can 
only be beaten in the House of Commons through 
the treachery of its own followers. Nosuch treachery 
upon a large scale is possible. But we have a small 
majority, and it is quite possible that the weak- 
minded, or the fanatical or the unscrupulous, may be 
sufficiently numerous in that majority to convert it 
into a minority. Until this has happened, however, 
Ministers may go-on their way with bold hearts, 
however small may be their numerical superiority to 
their opponents. They can do so all the . more 
cheerfully because it has been made evident that, at 
the very worst, the General Election is not likely to 
give any large majority to the Tory party. We do 
not believe that it will give them a majority at 
all. But all the evidence that has been gathered 
on both sides shows that the most that Lord 
Salisbury can hope for is a bare majority in the 
constituencies. We have, however, to face au 
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Opposition which has evidently cast its last scruples 
aside, and which is prepared to play any card by means 
of which it may hope to win. In these circumstances 
it is clear that the true policy of the Government 
will be the bold policy and the honest policy. To 
push forward the measures now before the House 
with courage and persistency, is its manifest duty; 
nor is it a less urgent duty to use every effort to 
arouse public feeling upon the great Constitutional 
question on which the country will have to pro- 
nounce its judgment at the General Election. 
Ministers cannot hope to secure a working majority 
unless they drive home the question of the House of 
Lords at every opportunity. If they do this, and if 
they strain every nerve to carry their present Bills 
through the House of Commons, they may reasonably 
expect that the dead calm in politics will have come 
to an end before the moment for the appeal to the 
country has arrived. 








THE FALL OF WEI-HAI-WEI. 





HE Japanese have furnished a fresh illustration 
of an ancient law. In 213 n.c., Marcellus, 
with a fleet and an army, undertook the siege of the 
strong naval fortress of Syracuse. The attempt to 
attack the sea-front failed, for the Roman ships were 
no match for the engines of Archimedes. The 
fortress fell, after a long resistance, to the land 
forces, whose position was secured by the fleet. The 
sole hope of the garrison had rested upon the 
Carthaginian squadron, which appeared upon the 
scene, but sailed away to Italy, not daring to meet 
the Romans. From that moment the fate of Syra- 
cuse was sealed. The Roman fleet, which failed in 
the direct attack, was, nevertheless, the determining 
cause of victory. 

At Wei-hai-wei, the Japanese, wiser than Mar- 
cellus, attempted no purely naval attack, which 
would have led only to fruitless injury to their ships. 
Correctly taking the command of the sea for granted, 
they landed a force of at least 20,000 troops within 
thirty miles of this Chinese arsenal. Within three 
hours, the whole Chinese fleet, if it meant fighting at 
sea, could have reached Yung-tcheng Bay,and nothing 
but decisive victory in a naval action could have saved 
the Japanese expeditionary force. Even decisive 
victory might have been accompanied by such havoc 
among the numerous transports as would have 
frustrated the whole plan. The Chinese commander, 
however, mistrusting his powers of handling his fleet 
at sea, feeling that his ships were ill-equipped, or, 
possibly, fearing to pass across his own mines, elected 
to remain in port. The only hope for Wei-hai-wei 
then lay in a successful defence of a rugged land-front 
some fourteen miles in extent. The position was much 
fortified—Chinamen have a mania for fortification— 
but the garrison was inadequate, and, probably, 
quite unable to manceuvre in the open. On the 30th 
ult., the blow fell. Assaulted at several points, 
the position was lost, and the heights, which 
dominated the coast-forts on the mainland, fell into 
the hands of the Japanese. Attacked in rear, and 
at the same time shelled by the ships which im- 
mediately lent their aid, these forts were quickly 
captured. Marshal Oyama having taken possession of 
the surrounding mainland, while Admiral Ito closely 
watched the sea approaches, there remained only the 
island of Leu-kung-tao, and the fleet sheltered be- 
hind it. The end was a foregone conclusion; but a 
slender chance of escape offered itself. On the 31st 
a northerly gale with heavy snowstorms and intense 
cold sprang up, causing the greater part of the 





Japanese squadron to run for Yung-Tcheng Bay. 
Admiral Ting, assuming his ships to be fit for sea, 
might perhaps have succeeded in evading his enemy 
and, sweeping far out into the Yellow Sea under 
cover of darkness, might possibly have reached 
Shanghai. Wei-hai-wei with its stores would have 
been lost, but a part of the northern squadron might 
have been saved for the Empire. Whether such a 
movement was really possible, or whether the ships 
were unfit to face the gale, or the mines too danger- 
ous to pass, cannot be stated. The Chinese remained 
in port, and their fate was determined. 

Directly the gale moderated, Admiral Ito, with 
his torpedo boats, returned to his station. On shore, 
the Japanese brought every available gun to bear on 
the Chinese ships and the forts on Leu-kung-tao 
Island. On the nights of the 4th and 5th their 
torpedo boats played havoc, not, however, without 
loss. The conditions for torpedo-boat attack 
would have been ideal but for cold so intense 
that one officer and two bluejackets were frozen 
to death on deck. Meanwhile, from the ‘3rd 
to the 7th, the fire continued from land and 
sea, the Japanese squadron standing off and 
on, and plying the Chinese ships and the island forts 
with skill. A belated attempt of the Chinese torpedo 
boats to escape led to the capture or destruction of 
most of them. Throughout this extremely trying 
ordeal, the Chinese seem to have fought well; but 
the conditions were hopelessly unequal. Penned 
within the circumscribed waters of the harbour, the 
Chinese ships suffered every disadvantage. If they 
moved towards the entrance, the Japanese vessels at 
once engaged them, and always from the batteries 
on shore there poured a steady rain of projectiles. 
Under all the circumstances, the endurance displayed 
is remarkable, and it is clear that where all ways of 
escape are closed the Chinaman will fight as bravely 
as any European. On the 7th a body of sailors and 
marines, which appears to have previously effected a 
landing, was reinforced and heavy fighting took 
place on shore. The firing continued, and the 
Japanese proceeded to remove the obstructions at 
the mouth of the harbour. On the 12th the ships 
and forts were surrendered. 

At Wei-hai-wei, therefore, as in a hundred 
previous instances, the fleet determined the issue. 
Unaided it could have effected nothing against 
such a fortress; but its action enabled another 
force to be brought into play. That the 3rd 
Japanese Army could be landed in Yung-Tcheng 
Bay depended absolutely upon Admiral Ito’s 
squadron. By that squadron the position of the 
troops was secured. As soon as the mainland 
position had fallen to the latter, the ships could 
actively co-operate. Had Marshal Oyama been 
defeated, the operations would have failed, but 
the troops could still have been re-embarked, and 
disaster averted. 

The old lesson of the tremendous power wielded 
by the nation which commands the sea has been 
re-affirmed by the entire course of the war. The 
Japanese have overrun Korea, penetrated far into 
Manchuria, captured two great naval strongholds, 
and, if peace is not concluded, will advance in force 
upon Pekin in the spring, solely because their 
fleet dominated the situation. The fleet alone 
rendered possible the application of military force. 
We who are frequently bidden to regard our 
army as a valid second line of defence—something 
to fall back upon if the navy is defeated—may well 
learn from the great island nation of the East. If 
the fleet had failed the Japanese, tle whole of their 
enterprises would have been impossible, and if China 
had been a great military power, they would have 
been reduced to the defence of their homes against 
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hordes of invaders. For an island people a dominant 
navy is the only effective defensive force, and given 
naval superiority even a small army becomes at once 
a deadly weapon of offence. 

Minor lessons will suggest themselves when the 
details of the operations at Wei-hai-wei are more 
fully known; but caution will be necessary in accept- 
ing them. The success of the Japanese torpedo 
boats need not serve to revive the scares accidentally 
promoted by the naval manceuvres of 1891. The 
fact that, under circumstances highly favourable 
to attack, at least one boat has been destroyed 
and several others damaged by the Chinese fire 
perhaps seems to indicate what has been accom- 
plished by more expert gunners on board ships 
disposed in well regulated order and provided with 
nets. On the other band, because the Chinese 
squadron, with a considerable torpedo-boat flotilla, 
remained in port, it does not follow that strict block- 
ades are now easily maintained. IftheChinesetorpedo 
boats hadattacked the blockading squadron, they would 
probably have run no greater risk than in merely 
attempting toescape. In electing, like Rear Admiral 
St. John in the mancuvres of 1892, to fight behind 
his defences, Admiral Ting courted certain disaster. 
His ships, if fought at sea with the tenacity displayed 
in harbour, would, at the worst, have inflicted much 
more damage on their opponents before being sunk 
or taken, and some of them would, in all probability, 
have effected their escape. One is tempted to believe 
that, if Wei-hai-wei had not been a fortified port, the 
difficulties of the Japanese would have been greater. 
Such are some of the reflections to which the loss of 
the one tolerably efficient naval force of China give 
rise. The great lesson, however, is at least as old as 
the Panic Wars. 

THE SIXTY-FIVE RULE IN 


-_- 


IRELAND. 


TYNHE debate which Lord Ashbourne raised on 

Monday night in the House of Lerds was not 
without interest. It illustrates in a striking way 
the attitude of the Irish ruling classes to the 
Service of the Crown. For generation upon genera- 
tion those of the Episcopalian upper classes in 
[reland who were insufficiently provided for by their 
rents have thought it only due, meet, and proper 
that the deficiency should be made up to them by 
a grateful country. They were a small body 
altogether — perhaps not more than 30,000 to 
50,000, including the women and children. It 
would scarcely be correct to speak of them as 
a hereditary caste, for the Fitzgibbons and 
the Gibsons were admitted to the charmed circle, 
just as the Turks gave power and p'ace to the 
Circassian who had grown up as a Janissary. But 
with a few exceptions it may be said that no man 
was fitted for high honour who had not some te nants, 
or whose brother had not some tenants, whom he 
was able to abuse at dinner parties for not paying 
their rents. Those who were within the circle were 
in clover. An ecclesiastical E-tabli-hment had been 
created and more richly endowed than any other 
Church in Christendom, not so much to provide 
for the spiritual needs of the Irish as to portion 
the younger sons of the English in Ireland. 
Those who were not inclined to adopt that 
moderate measure of spirituality required of the 
[rish parson went to the army, or to the Bar, or to 
India. In the army or in India they did their work 
as well as anybody else, and, by superior skill in the 
acquisition of “influence,’’ generally managed to 
come out somewhere near the top. Cowpetitive 
examinations have done them nearly as much 
damage in this sphere as Disestablishment in the 





sphere ecclesiastical; but when one of the Irish 
upper classes does overpass the competitive barrier, 
his sisters, uncles, cousins, and aunts never allow 
him to escape distinction if letters to the military 
secretary or the commander-in-chief are of any avail. 

But it is at the Bar that the peculiar talents of 
these gentlemen become most notable. An English- 
man goes to the Bar with the intention of reading 
law, and helps himself along by bugging attorneys. 
An Irishman goes to the Bar with the intention of 
“qualifying ” himself for office, and hugs the Lord 
Chancellor and the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Offices galore—as the Irish phrase runs 
—have been constituted in order to hold the civilly- 
disposed younger sons of the “ English garrison.” 
There are some two or three legal or semi-legal 
posts for every one practising bariister, and the 
salaries of those in office are possibly ten times as 
large as all the earnings of the Four Courts. The 
heads of the profession keep the English Treasury 
sternly at bay, and an interview between Sir Michael 
Morris, Attorney-General, and “a mere clerk from 
the English Treasury’ is held in warm recollection 
on the banks of the Liffey. The barristers, and 
some who are not barristers, show great assiduity in 
their calling, and, when appointed, draw their 
salaries with regularity. 

When Mr. Morley was first appointed Chief 
Secretary there was cons‘ernation among those of 
the office-holders who hold during her Majesty’s 
pleasure. Old phrases about clearing out the Castle 
had not been forgotten. But it was soon found that 
Mr. Morley respected the erdinary traditions of the 
English Civil Service, snd even when a place hap- 
pened to fall vacant by death or retirement, 
Unionists had nearly as good a chance as Nation- 
alists of filling it. The office-holders, however, 
though relieved, were not completely satisfied. The 
word seems to have passed round that as few 
vacancies as possible should be created so long 
as the Liberals remained in office. Old men abso- 
lutely refused to die, and it is a curious fact that no 
single judgeship of the High Court has fallen vacant 
since the change of Government. But there is one 
thing even more unrelenting than deatb, and that is 
the sixty-fiverule. At sixty-five, unle*s the Treasury 
authorises some slight extension for special reasons 
which it must state in a Parliamentary return), every 
CivilServant must retire on a pension. Wehavealways 
thought the rule one of the few things which make 
the Civil Service attractive as a profession ; but Lord 
Ashbourne and Lord Londonderry believe it should 
be suspended while a Liberal Government remains 
in office. They took what we must suppose to be 
their two strongest cases to bring before the House 
of Lords last Monday. ‘The first case was that of 
Mr. Bourke. Mr. Bourke is one of seven brothers, 
of whom six have been in receipt of the Queen’s pay, 
and some of whom have justly earned it. He has 
been for some years Chairman of the Prison Board. 
Though he is not stated to have been personally 
popular, it is only fair to say that under his ad- 
ministration there has been much improvement in the 
Irish prisons, and that in the almost comp'ete abolition 
of corporal punishment and the comparative rarity of 
otber punishments they stand in marked and favour- 
able contrast to the English prisons under the rule of 
Sir Edmund du Cane. But Mr. Bourke had reached 
the age of sixty-five, and no one has suggested that 
there was any special reason which would have 
authorised the Treasury to permit him to be con- 
tinued in office, unless it be a general rule of policy 
that no vacancies should be created in the Civil 
Service until the Tories return to office—an event 
which may be delayed far longer than some people 
think, 
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The second case is that of Dr. Moffett. Dr. 
Moffett is head of the Queen’s College, Galway, and 
he has been ordered to retire on the ground of his 
age. He attained the age of sixty-five long ago, 
but there was some dispute as to whether the rule 
applied to him. ‘The Irish Jaw officers thought it 
did not, but both the English law officers and the 
Public Accounts Committee thought it did. In any 
case,as Lord Spencer explained, Dr. Moffett is on the 
horns of a dilemma. If he is not a Civil Servant, and 
the rule does not apply to him, he cannot get a pen- 
sion. If he is entitled to a pension, he must be a 
Civil Servant. We expect to see Dr. Moffett take the 
pension. To Englishmen it may be a little startling to 
hear of the sixty-five rule applying to the head of a 
college. Oxford and Cambridge could produce many 
instances to prove that age, with or without in- 
firmity, is no disqualification for a head or for a 
professor. There is something unfamiliar in the 
notion of a pensioned professor. Is not a professor- 
ship in itself a sort of pension? But then one must 
remember that the Queen’s College, Galway, is a 
very funny kind of college. It is largely composed 
of Ulster Presbyterians, who come down to win the 
scholarships which a Parliament devoted to un- 
denominationalism created to attract the Catholics 
of Connaught. Few of its students are without 
scholarships. Indeed, there is no apparent reason 
why any student should go there, except to get a 
scholarship. In an institution with so little life of 
its own, it is only right that the State, which pays 
the piper, should call the tune. So much we under- 
stand even Lord Londonderry to admit. But he 
objects that the tune should be a Tory tune, and 
threatens, when he returns to office, to dismiss the 
persons whom Mr. Morley may appoint. We should 
imagine that most fair-minded Tories will agree with 
us when we say that Lord Londonderry has proved 
himself not to be a fit person to return to office. 








“ON A BUSINESS-LIKE BASIS.” 





CIRCULAR sent out by the London Municipal 
Society informs us that the object of that 
body is “‘to place the London County Council on 
a business-like and non-partisan basis.”” We had 
read that with some curiosity, but a meeting 
addressed by the Earl of Durham at St. Pancras 
on Monday furnished an _ opportune _illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the Council, ac- 
cording to these gentlemen, is to be made “ more 
business-like.” Lord Durham in his speech ex- 
pressed a genial hope that a certain Mr. Westacott, 
another Moderate candidate, would be his colleague, 
“for Mr. Westacott would at least be of the greatest 
use to him, who knew little of the government of the 
County Council.” This observation receiving a 
rather mixed reception, Lord Durham proceeded to 
explain that “ he was, however, a man of the world, 
and had had more experience than many in the room 
of the world. With that knowledge he felt sure 
that the Progressive policy of the Council was 
injurious to London.” Lord Durham’s knowledge of 
the world does not, it seems, extend to making 
speeches, though it no doubt includes an extensive 
experience of Mayfair, the Jockey Club, “ Society,” 
and the House of Lords. What it comes to, then, 
is this, so far as the electors of East St. Pancras 
are concerned. With a view to “making the 
Council more business-like,’ they are to elect a 
peer who “knows little of the government of the 
County Council,” though he has an extensive 
experience of the world (his world), and they are to 





add to him a colleague “ who will be of the greatest 
use to him” in supplementing his knowledge of 
the world with a slight (apparently very slight) 
knowledge of the County Council. Nor is this 
a solitary case. The double-harness arrangement 
of candidates, whereby peers who “know little 
of the government of the Council’? are to be 
accompanied by obscurer persons “who will be of 
the greatest use to them,” if either should be 
so fortunate (or unfortunate) as to be elected, is 
apparently in serious favour with the Moderate 
party. And in order to make room for these 
peers and their “useful” colleagues, and with a 
view to “making the County Council more business- 
like,” the electors are asked to evict hard-working 
and experienced Councillors, who have devoted 
themselves day by day, and many hours a day, 
for several years to the practical detail of the 
Council and its committees. 

However, we concede without a grudge to Lord 
Durham that the Council needs a “* knowledge of the 
world.” And by the world we mean something 
perhaps a little more extensive even than Lord 
Durham—a world which stretches many miles east 
of the Strand, south of the Thames, and north of 
Leicester Square. Lord Durhaw, as man of the world, 
has, no doubt, convinced himself that “the Pro- 
gressive policy of the Council is injurious to London.” 
“ Knowing little of the government of the Council,” 
he is naturally a victim of the great County Council 
myth which we explained last week, and, no doubt, 
he assumes a County Councillor to be a kind of cross 
between Stiggins and Robespierre. But the men 
and women ot the other world have a positive liking 
for a Progressive policy, and the doings of the Council 
are very much more to them than the question 
of the Empire promenade. It is, possibly, a great 
hardship for the world which pays £200 a year 
and upwards in rents to have to pay a pound or 
thirty shillings more in rates; but to the other world 
that penny-halfpenny means fair wages, shorter 
hours, work in the winter months, cleansing of 
slums, open spaces, children’s playgrounds, cricket 
in the parks, education for their sons and daughters, 
model lodging-houses, and numerous smali con- 
veniences which make life smoother and more 
tolerable for the hundreds and thousands who find 
it hard at the best. To Mayfair and Belgravia 
it matters little or nothing if these things are 
given or withheld. They would live as before, 
it the County Council were non-existent or if 
it were a hot-bed of corruption and stagna- 
tion. But to the other world, the differences 
between good and bad municipal government are 
obvious and obtrusive at every turn. Here, then, 
are the Council’s chief constituents; and if it is 
popular, or if it has been successful, it is because it 
includes among its members a considerable number 
who have an experience of this world, at least as 
extensive as Lord Durham’s experience of the other. 
The suggestion that the Council is to be made more 
“ business-like ’’ by excluding these men and includ- 
ing Lord Durham is really very much on a par with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s great specific for dividing the two 
worlds by tenification. If both aims were successful, 
we should have the “men of the world”’ at Spring 
Gardens and the men of the other world left to 
struggle in their separate municipalities with their 
slum areas and divers problems of poverty, without 
help from their rich neighbours and with none to tax 
except the poor. 

So much for “setting the Council on a business- 
like basiv.”” But the basis is also to be “non- 
partisan,” an aim which is apparently being carried 
out by enlisting all the Tory associations in London 
into the service of the “ Moderates.”” As a matter 
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of fact, partisanship is probably the cause of the 
entire dead-set at the County Council, and of the 
fashionable creed on this matter in Tory circles. 
The “man of the world,” who is almost invariably 
a Tory, is galled at the notion that London is being 
governed by these “ confounded Radicals.” He can 
find no coherent reasons against them; when he 
comes to formulating programmes, he is reduced to 
saying that be will do nearly all the thiogs that 
they are doing—only more so. He does, indeed, raise 
a feeble cry about the rates, but as he promises 
to make even larger improvements, and to continue 
doing all the other things that the Council is doing 
at present, there is not much coherency in this. The 
truth is, he just wants to turn them out and put bis 
own side in, and for pure undiluted partisan reasons, 
as was bluntly confessed in a speech which Mr. Middle- 
ton made at Dulwich. Now, there are gains as wellas 
losses in partisanship, and we certainly are not con- 
cerned to defend the Progressives against the charge 
of being Liberals. But there is probably no one else 
in London except Mr. Middleton who believes that 
“the Progressives are financed from the National 
Liberal Club,” and if there is a party on the County 
Council which has sunk partisanship in work, it is 
certainly the Progressive party. For alarge number 
of the supporters, and several of the best and most 
hardworking members of this party are strong 
Unionists, who, if they satin the House of Commons, 
would be regular members of the Opposition. There 
is never the slightest friction between them and 
their Radical colleagues, nor have we ever heard of 
any political animus being shown to their disadvan- 
tage. At all events, we shall not get a less partisan 
Council by electing ‘‘ men of the world” who rely on 
Tory electioneering agencies, and, whatever they may 
avow, are strongly anti-Liberal in their views of 
London government. If the people of London want 
a “ business-like’’ Council, which is also as “ non- 
partisan ’’ as may be, they will certainly do nothing 
to disturb the present balance of parties. 








FINANCE. 





HE crisis in the United States is weighing upon 

all kinds of business at both sides of the 
Atlantic. The general expectation is that the House 
of Representatives will pass a Bill authorising the 
President to borrow at 3 per cent., pledging the 
country to repayment in gold, but that the measure 
cannot be got through the Senate. The existing 
Congress will come to an end at noon on the 4th of 
March, which is barely a fortnight off now, and in 
that time it is feared that no measure can be forced 
through the Senate in face of the obstructive 
opposition that will be offered. If that happens the 
contract concluded between the United States 
Government and the syndicate of bankers here and 
in New York will be carried out, and the United 
States Government will have to pay as much as 3} 
per cent., because of the uncertainty as to the kind 
of coin in which interest and principal will be pay- 
able. The general expectation is that the President 
will call together the new Congress immediately 
after the 4th of March, and attempt to carry through 
such measures as the crisis calls for. Nobody can 
foresee yet what is likely to be done. While the 
uncertainty continues, anxiety will remain, and busi- 
ness will necessarily be dull. One advantage of the loan 
is that it will enable the Treasury to fulfil its engage- 
ments until the new Congress can act ; consequently 
there is not likely to be any premium on gold for 
the present. But if the new Congress is as obstinate 
as the expiring one, there is certain to be a very 
serious crisis. Upon the Stock Exchange, business is 
as dull as elsewhere. At first, on the announcement 
of the terms of the new loan, prices declined in all 
departments, the heaviest fall naturally being in 





American securities. Since then, however, an 
attempt has been made to put up quotations. So 
far as American securities are concerned, the attempt 
has not been successful; and we would repeat the 
advice to investors we have so often given—that 
they should keep aloof from the market for the 
present. In the Home Railway department prices 
declined at the end of last week, but there has now 
been a recovery. In the inter-Bourse department 
prices are fairly steady. In Paris preparations are 
being made for funding about 40 millions sterling of 
floating debt. In Vienna all the arrangements have 
been made for a new gold loan of 8 or 10 millions 
sterling to complete the currency reform. Conse- 
quently everything is being done to support markets. 
In the mining department business was very slack 
at the end of last week and the beginning of this 
week, but there also there has been a recovery 
chiefly owing to renewed purchases on French ac- 
count. At the fortnightly settlement on the Stock 
Exchange this week it was shown that the specula- 
tive account open had been reduced during the 
preceding fortnight. Apparently the speculators 
with small financial resources have been selling on a 
considerable scale, and the great operators have been 
buying and are paying for the stocks purchased. 
The home trade, under all the circumstances, is well 
maintained, and there are many signs that if con- 
fidence retu:in: soon the improvement will be more 
marked than it has been yet. The news from Australia 
continues exceedingly bad, and the difliculties of 
some of the reconstructed banks are increasing. 

Bankers and bill brokers have naturally been 
trying to put up rates in the Money Market. They 
argue that the Messrs. Rothschild and the Messrs. 
Morgan have agreed to lend the United States Govern- 
ment 6 millions sterling, and that the larger part of 
that sum will probably be sent to New York in gold; 
therefore, they say, money is bound to become dear. 
But most of the money will be obtained without 
application to the Bank of England. It is known 
that the Messrs. Rothschild have already provided a 
very large sum—over a million sterling, it is said— 
and as gold is coming in from abroad in very large 
amounts they will be able to buy what they require. 
Besides, much can be got upon the Continent without 
disturbing any of the great banks. The best opinion 
therefore is that very little will be taken from the 
Bank of England, that consequently the supply of 
loanable capital will not be reduced, and that rates 
cannot be kept high. At present the discount rate for 
three-months bank bills is quoted 1} per cent., but 
business is done decidedly under that, and probably 
the quotation will fall away before long. The price 
of silver has changed but little; it is still fluctuating 
between 27d. and 27}d. per ounce. There is little 
demand for India, and not very much for China. On 
Wednesday the India Council offered for tender 60 
lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and 
sold the whole amount at prices ranging from ls. }}d. 
to 1s. jd. per rupee. Trade in India is very slack, 
and there is as yet no sign of much improvement. 
The new Chinese loan has fallen to a considerable 
discount, and is likely to fall further. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.— The majority of twelve is not 
magnificent, but it is enough. Several weeks 

ago I heard this precise figure mentioned as that 
which was likely to be reached on the Address. 
Some put the majority as low as nine; one or two 
believed it might reach fourteen. There are certain 
satisfactory features connected with the division- 
list, which incline one to believe that the worst is 
over, and that Ministers may now pursue their way 
through this fighting Session with some degree of 
confidence. Thus good Liberals like Mr. McEwan, 
and one or two others who might be named, whose 
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defection had been confidently predicted, duly 
appeared in the division lobby. On the other hand, 
Mr. Higgins had one or two companions in the policy 
of abstention —notably his intimate friend, Mr. 
Sweetman. It is to be hoped that the action of 
those gentlemen who deliberately deserted the 
Government upon a question on which its existence 
depended will not be forgotten. Mr. Redmond’s 
amendment, supported as it will be by the Tories 
(who are quite ready, in their eagerness to escape 
from the class of the great unemployed, to agree to 
another Maamtrasna Convention) may possibly lead 
to a still closer division than that of last night, but 
it will not prove fatal. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour have patched up their quarrel, though how 
long the reconciliation may last no man can say. 
Judging by Mr. Goschen’s speech last night, he will 
be no party to the agreement by which the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, in the next Ministry, becomes 
the spoil allotted to the Member for West Birming- 
ham. Liberals are already looking forward with 
delight to the time when they will have the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Chamberlain sitting on the Treasury 
Bench—say, between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen— 
and of watching the faces of the latter gentlemen as 
they keep a close look-out upon their “ faithful 
ally.” 

Mr. Cobb’s retirement from the representation of 
Rugby was altogether unexpected, and will be 
warmly regretted by his political associates. Mr. 
Cobb is one of those politicians who take politics 
most seriously, and the warmth of his feelings at 
times betrays him into a corresponding warmth of 
speech. But he is one of the most honest and loyal 
of men—a man who can always be trusted to run 
straight, and who would never allow himself 
knowingly to become the tool of the intriguers who 
lurk behind the scenes in every political party. I 
hope that he will reconsider his determination, and 
consent to stand again for Rugby, a constituency in 
which his services are so valuable that they may 
almost be considered indispensable. I fear, however, 
that his retirement from Parliamentary life is really 
due to the state of his health—a fact which will 
make the regret at his disappearance all the keener 
among his friends. 

Sunday.—The Sunday papers do not throw very 
much light upon the political situation this morning ; 
but it is unquestionably grave. The secret of this 
gravity is not in any access of strength on the Tory 
side. The Opposition have played their cards as 
badly as possible all along—so badly that one is 
sometimes tempted to wonder whether Mr. Balfour 
has yet got beyond the stage of amateur leadership. 
But the gravity of the situation arises from the fact 
that the leaven of treason is working within the 
Liberal ranks. The men who have been affected by 
it are so few in number and so insignificant personally 
that their defection in ordinary times would not even 
be noticed. They might transfer themselves from 
one side of the House to the other and hardly anybody 
be aware that they had done so. But these are not 
ordinary times, and with a Government majority of 
sixteen a very small displacement of votes will be 
fatal. The men who abstained from voting on 
Friday night, and who did so without being paired, 
are clearly men who, for some purpose of their own, 
wish to destroy the Government. Did they repre- 
sent the opinion of those who sent them to Parlia- 
ment when they stayed away from the division 
lobby in a critical division? There is not a single 
man amongst them who can truthfully affirm that 
he did. One does not wish to exaggerate ; but those 
who are behind the scenes are well aware of the 
plots and intrigues which are at work at present 
with a view to bringing about the overthrow of 
the Government. They know where those plots 
originate and they know the motives by which their 
authors are influenced. It would not be a pleasant 
chapter in our political history if the full truth 
about these intrigues were made known. For the 
present one may hope that the plots will be foiled, 





and, once over the dangers of the Address, there is 
no reason to suppose that Ministers will not be able 
to carry out the programme with which they entered 
upon the session. But undoubtedly, just now, the 
prospect is a menacing one. 

There has not been so humorous a piece of news 
in the papers for many a day as the telegram 
published this morning regarding the lecture—“ two 
hours in length”’—delivered by the German Emperor 
yesterday to the leading officers of the Imperial 
Army and Navy on the lessons of the Chino-Japanese 
war. There really seems to be no end to the accom- 
plishments and the eccentricities of this remarkable 
monarch. Even the great Mr. Whiteley would find 
the resources of his vast establishment over-taxed if 
he were called upon to provide for all the varied 
phases of his Imperial Majesty’s sovereign activity. 
But the climax of—what shall I call it ?—has 
surely been reached when the Emperor takes 
upon himself to lecture, for two mortal hours 
at a stretch, the leading naval and military officers 
of his Empire upon the principles of that science 
to the study of which they have devoted their 
lives. One can only hope that the officers were 
duly grateful for the instruction they received, and 
that they signified their feelings in what chairmen 
at ordinary lectures describe as “ the usual manner.” 

Monday.—The mood of the political world in 
Liberal circles is distinctly improving. The general 
impression is that the “ first fence” is the worst one 
the Government will have to encounter on the 
Address, and that Mr. Chamberlain's amendment in 
particular is not likely to bring about any reduction 
in the majority. There is some danger of a reduction 
on the Redmond amendment, but on this also 
Ministers are safe. It is now recognised by every- 
body that Mr. Balfour made a great mistake in 
tactics in appropriating Mr. Keir Hardie’s amend- ' 
ment instead of leaving that gentleman to act for 
himself. All that he gained by this manceuvre was 
the absence of Mr. Strachey from the division on 
Friday night. That gentleman, as the represent- 
ative of an agricultural constituency, refused to vote 
against the amendment of Mr. Jeffreys. He will, of 
course, be in his place in the lobby of the Ministerial- 
ists on any other amendment. As to the possibility 
of the formation of any fresh cave on the Liberal 
side, nobody seems to contemplate it. Even Mr. 
Labouchere’s amendment on the question of. the 
House of Lords is likely to do no harm. 

People are still talking of Friday night's debate, 
and especially of Sir William Harcourt’s speech. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, despite his 
curious slip in the Shakspearian allusion, was never in’ 
better form, and he pounded the unlucky Mr. Goschen ' 
with a spirit which proved conclusively that he = 
enjoyed the operation. The truth was that Mr. 
Goschen had laid himself open to the damaging ’ 
attack of Sir William Harcourt by the irritating | 
cock-sureness of his manner, and the manifest air of 
approaching officialdom he saw fit to assume. As it 
is now one of the secrets of Punchinello that the 
battle is still being waged for the reversion to the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, the allusions to 
Mr. Goschen’s claim to that office had even more ' 
point than was apparent upon the surface. Mr. 
Balfour was manifestly disconcerted by Sir William’s 
success in turning the Opposition leaders to ridicule, 
and he retorted by accusing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of finding in the distress of the un- 
employed a subject for mirth. This was nota re- 
joinder worthy of Mr. Balfour. In the first place, it 
was a very weak retort, and, in the second, it was one 
for which there was not a shadow of foundation. 

Tuesday.—Another turn of the wheel, and a 
majority of twenty for the Government on Mr. Red- 
mond’s amendment. There is much rejoicing in the 
Ministerial camp. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Balfour 
has chiefly himself to thank for this rebuff. The 
debate was certainly not one of which the Opposition 
is likely to be proud, and the division, with: its 
increased majority for Ministers, is a just punishment 
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for a miserable act of political dishonesty. Mr. 
Balfour, I see, affected to speak with lofty scorn of 
the Maamtrasna arrangement, as being something 
that never really existed. Mr. Balfour, I imagine, 
knows a great deal more than he professes. But, to 
do him justice, he was not the person who managed 
that famous intrigue on behalf of the Tories. It 
was engineered by someone who at that time held a 
far higher position in the Tory ranks than he did— 
Lord Randolph Churchill, to wit. The agreement 
was come to between Mr. Parnell and Lord Randolph. 
It was a scandalous intrigue; but at least the men 
who took part in it had the satisfaction of getting 
the price for which they bartered their honour. 
Lord Randolph Churchill and his party gained office 
as the direct result of that memorable agreement. 
Mr. Balfour is less fortunate. He has joined hands 


with Mr. Redmond, the representative of the 
most advanced and _ revolutionary section in 
Ireland, and he has gained—what? Nor has 


Mr. Redmond himself come off any better in this 
miserable business. But one may safely leave that 
gentleman to digest the tremendous dose to which 
he was treated by Mr. Healy last night. The 
attempts of the virtuous gentlemen of the Unionist 
party to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, to vote with Mr. Redmond and at the same 
time to proclaim that they are as staunch in their 
support of coercion now as they were in 1887, were 
very amusing, and slightly humiliating. Altogether 
it was a bad day for the Opposition, and the 
Ministerialists are naturally in buoyant spirits this 
morning. The second of the awkward fences at the 
opening of the Session has been leapt with something 
more than ease. 

The Sun, I observe, makes public a story that 
has been widely circulated in the lobby and the 
clubs during the last few days. This is that Mr. 
Clement Higgins thought himself worthy of the 
post of County Court Judge. It is perhaps just as 
well that the story should have been put in a shape 
which will give Mr. Higgins the opportunity of con- 
tradicting it, if he wishes to do so. His political 
escapade has been a mystery to the world at large, 
and people have been inclined to attribute it to what 
one may describe as “incompatibility of temper ”— 
of political temper, I mean—rather than to any more 
specific cause. Mr. Higgins can hardly wish it to be 
supposed that he has abandoned his party at the 
most critical moment in the life of the Ministry 
merely because the Lord Chancellor did not fall in 
with his own views as to his fitness for judicial 
office. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt's answer last 
night on the question of payment of members will 
be no surprise to my readers. As I pointed out at 
the time, there was no justification for the idea 
widely adopted by the press that the Prime Minister 
had pronounced in favour of payment of members. 
There is no doubt that a section of the Radical party 
is bitterly disappointed at the answer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last night ; but it is equally 
certain that, if Sir William Harcourt had made a 
different reply, a still larger number of the sup- 
porters of the Ministry would have been keenly 
disappointed. Some day, perhaps, we'shall learn 
how this particular item came to be included in the 
Newcastle Programme. It is quite possible that 
in the end the Liberal party—or, for that matter, 
both parties—may adopt it; but in the meantime 
it has never really been discussed upon its merits, 
and, unlike the other points in the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, it does not command the assent of the 
whole party. 

I heard a description last night from a friend 
who has just returned from Constantinople and Asia 
Minor of the state of things now prevailing through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. Even in Pera itself there 
is something like a panic among the non-Mussulman 
population, and Europeans who have lived there for 
dozens of years are now afraid to go about the 
streets after dark. When this is the condition 





of affairs at the centre of European influence, it 
is not surprising that matters are much worse in 
other places. Outrages, more especially upon the 
Armenians, are of daily occurrence throughout 
Asia Minor. Schools and churches have been 
closed, trade stopped, and on the smallest pro- 
vocation innocent men are cast into prison. There 
are still worse crimes committed in the interior— 
crimes which equal in horror anything that has 
been recorded in the blood-stained history of the 
“unspeakable Turk.” All this time the Sultan, 
who is primarily responsible for the present state of 
things, is trying to cover up the traces of his mis- 
deeds in his usual cunning fashion. To play off one 
European Power against another is the stalest of 
tricks with the Porte, and it is being attempted 
once more. Lord Kimberley, it is to be hoped, will 
not be found wanting in his duty. But I confess I 
sigh for a week of the Mr. Gladstone of 1876 to rouse 
public feeling in England on this question. 

Thursday.—There was a sudden panic in the 
House of Commons yesterday afternoon, and for 
fully twenty minutes the ship of the Government 
was in danger. The peril sprang up in a moment, 
and disappeared almost as quickly; but it made an 
immense impression upon those who were behind the 
scenes, and the front bench men hardly seemed to 
have recovered from the scare last night. It all 
arose from the troublesome question of the amnesty 
of the so-called political prisoners. Everybody 
understands that the Irish representatives, in the 
very nature of things, are bound to do what they 
can to secure some mitigation of the punishment of 
these mistaken criminals. But no excuse can be 
offered for those Liberal members who joined in 
trying to force the release of the dynamiters from a 
Government of which they profess to bethesupporters. 
They know perfectly well that the members of the 
present Ministry are just as humane, and just as much 
opposed to anything like political persecution, as any 
body of men in the Empire can be. They must 
know, therefore, that if the prison doors are not 
thrown open and the dynamiters released it must 
be for good reasons. Yet yesterday afternoon it 
became apparent that a certain number of Radicals 
meant to vote against the Government on this 
question. They refused to believe that Ministers 
would treat a defeat as serious, and so they were on 
the point of putting the Government in a minority 
without having any conception of the gravity of 
the course they were taking. Fortunately, Mr. 
Sexton, quite unintentionally, gave Ministers an 
opportunity of facing the crisis and overcoming it. 
Annoyed at not being called upon by the Speaker 
when he rose to “ wind up the debate,” he moved 
the adjournment. Then Sir William Harcourt got 
his chance, and gave the Radicals clearly to under- 
stand that if they out-voted Ministers on this ques- 
tion it meant resignation. The Tory leaders began 
to see that they had gone as far as they dared on 
Mr. Redmond’s first amendment, and gave the word 
that there must be no voting for the amnesty, and 
so the danger passed over. But the crisis was very 
sharp whilst it lasted. 

To-day we shall have the close of the amnesty 
debate, and Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment. Nobody 
fears the result of the division on the latter. After 
that will come amendments without end—foolish, 
frivolous, and simply obstructive—unless Ministers 
take their courage in both hands and insist upon 
putting an end to the farce which permits the House 
to spend a great part of its Parliamentary year in 
the mere vestibule of the session. I hear good 
accounts of the absentees from the lobby last 
night. All have returned to their duties and their 
allegiance except Mr. Higgins (who has not yet 
noticed the serious statement in the Sun) and Mr. 
Sweetman. It ought to be noted, by the way, that 


last Friday's majority should have been 13 instead 
of 12. A Tory member who had been paired by the 
whips of his party made a mistake and voted, despite 
There was no breach of good faith on his 


his pair. 
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part ; but the effect was to reduce the Government 
majority by one vote. Another vote was lost in 
consequence of an Irish member being by mistake 
paired with a Conservative who had already been 
paired with an English Liberal. The estimate of the 
majority on the Chamberlain amendment is 14 or 15. 

The political dinners of the Session began last 
night. The Yorkshire Liberal members—or rather 
some of them—dined at the National Liberal Club 
under the presidency of Mr. Stansfeld. The Prime 
Minister held a dinner-party of twenty at No. 10, 
Downing Street, and the guests had the opportunity 
of admiring the fine portrait of Pitt by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, which Lord Rosebery has temporarily 
added to the art treasures of that historic house. A 
glance at this “speaking likeness” is sufficient to 
dispel the illusion that there is any kind of 
resemblance between the Great Commoner and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. 

Friday.—The Amnesty amendment has been de- 
feated by a decisive majority, despite the support it 
received from some Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain will 
get his chance to-night, when at last the gun he has 
loaded with such portentous care will be fired. But 
he has missed his chance. Nobody now seems to 
care for the amendment. The real fighting on the 
Address is at an end, and the member for West Bir- 
mingham is merely going to provide a flight of 
rockets to mark the close of the debate. After 
his belated amendment has been disposed of, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will move “that the 
question be now put,” so that by Tuesday the House 
may get out of the quagmire of the Address and 
begin the real business of the year. For the moment 
nothing more is heard of a crisis or a dissolution ; 
except indeed that upon both sides of the House 
men are eagerly protesting that a General Election 
in the present weather would be fatal, not so much 
to either political party as to the candidates on both 
sides en bloc. 





FRANCESCO CRISPI. 
comitiione 

CAMPAIGN of “literature with a tendency” 
has been going on for some time, in the 
English and American Press, in the interests of 
Prime Minister Crispi. Examples are the biographical 
articles of the Roman correspondent of the Times, 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, in the December number of the 
Century magazine, and of Mr. W. L. Alden, former 
United States Consul-General at Rome, in the January 
Nineteenth Century Review. A few supplementary 

details may be found acceptable :— 

1. The “ orthodox doctrines,” or “Greek religion” 
of the fifteenth-century colony of Albanians in Sicily, 
to which Signor Crispi belongs from one side of his 
family, have nothing to do with what is known as 
the Orthodox Greek Church. The Greeks of Sicily 
are simply Roman Catholics who follow their peculiar 
rite with the full approval of the Pope, as do the 
Ruthenians in Slavonic Austria, the Maronites in 
Syria,and—a still moreancient example—the Basilian 
Monks of Grottaferrata at the gates of Rome. That 
so near an ancestor of Francesco Crispi as his grand- 
father should have been a married priest of this rite 
may be doubted. The Albaniams in Sicily have long 
been all but lost among their Latin brethren, though 
they still have a fewseparate churches and a seminary 
in Palermo. But where the Greek or Oriental rites 
flourish, the common or parochial clergy are in- 
variably chosen among candidates already married. 
This rule is so strictly enforced by the Pope that the 
students of the Greek College in Rome, who sit at 
the Propaganda lectures beside the young Irish and 
American theologians, are not ordained at the end of 
their course until they have returned home married, 
and brought back from their bishop the certificate of 
their compliance with this requisite, in their case, for 
the priesthood. They are not, however, allowed to 
marry a second time and no bishop is ever chosen 
from this married branch of the clergy. 





2. It is next to impossible that the carbonaro 
Crispi should have “ never understood ” the reasons 
for which, in August, 1858, Emperor Napoleon III. 
ordered him to leave France. It was a direct 
consequence of the explosion of the Orsini bomb. 
The inner history of that plot is now recognised by 
such authorities as the writers of the Précis militaires, 
published at Brussels. Louis Napoleon had himself 
been an Italian revolutionist in the thirties, taking 
part in the insurrection of the Romagna. He then 
became a member of the secret society of carbonari, 
through whom Mazzini afterwards did his practical 
work. The Orsini who tried to assassinate Napoleon, 
then Emperor of the French, because he refused to 
use his position to fulfil the sworn engagements of 
his youth, was son of the man who had been Louis 
Napoleon's sponsor in the secret society. Napoleon 
III., after his escape from the bomb, capitulated. 
But the carbonari themselves, including Orsini, 
recognised that it was essential to his aiding their 
cause efficaciously that his dignity before the world 
should not be impaired. Hence they accepted the 
execution of Orsini (who has not had due recognition 
asa martyr of Italian unity), and the public expulsion 
of the other Italian revolutionists then in Paris. 
Signor Crispi may or may not have known what 
was going on. But he is clever enough to have seen 
through this saving of appearances when Napoleon's 
proclamation of his sudden alliance with King Victor 
Emannuel, in July, 1858, was followed up, a month 
later, by the noisy expulsion of himself and his 
fellow-conspirators from France. 

3. It is possible, as Mr. Stillman says, that the 
organisation, as well as the conception, of Garibaldi’s 
Expedition of the Thousand “ was entirely the work 
of Crispi.” It is certain that Garibaldi himself, in 
the rather foolish writings to which he gave his 
name in later years, never accredited Crispi with the 
work; nor did Alexandre Dumas pére and other 
intimate friends at the time. Many Sicilian exiles had 
already secretly returned to organise the revolution 
at home, which actually broke out in April, while 
Garibaldi sailed from Genoa only in May. 

A more doubtful statement concerns the facts of 
an irregular but noteworthy military movement— 
the capture of Palermo. “ When the army reached 
Monreale, where the enemy had taken up a strong 
defensive position at the gates of the capital, Gari- 
baldi, with his usual leonine audacity, decided, 
against the opinion of Crispi, to carry it by direct 
attack. The attack was repulsed, and Crispi’s plan 
of turning the defences of Palermo and attacking 
from the opposite side was successfully adopted.” 

Now, first, of any such “direct attack,” which 
was “repulsed,” no mention is made in any con- 
temporary account, either in the brief diary of the 
expedition which Marc Monnier received from one 
of the soldiers a few days later and published in the 
Paris Temps, or in the report taken from Garibaldi’s 
own lips by Alexandre Dumas pére a fortnight 
afterwards. 

Secondly, Garibaldi might judge for himself that 
his 800 men could not force their entrance into the 
city, where it was defended by at least 12,000 regular 
troops. On the other hand, the native revolutionists 
had already their camp at Misilmeri, from which 
place he made his final descent on the city. The 
uniqueness of the attack did not consist in “ Crispi's 
plan of turning the defences of Palermo and attack- 
ing from the opposite side” (the city was defended 
on all sides), but in the thoroughly Garibaldian 
method of leading his men, brigand-fashion, straight 
down the steep ravines of the mountain-side to a 
point where no sudden attack could be expected in 
the ordinary methods of warfare. It is true that 
Crispi and General Tiirr—Garibaldi's alter ego in the 
expedition—held the midnight council in the forest 
beyond Marineo, where the execution of the plan 
was decided. But Garibaldi had already begun 
drawing the bulk of his little army away from the 
highroad leading back from Monreale, along which 
the Bourbon troops hurried in a mistaken pursuit of 
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the remainder. This purely military ruse, by which 
the city was deprived of a large portion of its 
defenders, seems also more characteristic of Garibaldi 
than of lawyer Crispi. 

It is to be hoped that the history of the famous 
expedition, which Signor Crispi is said to have 
written, will be published during the lifetime of 
General Tiirr. The present political differences of 
the two survivors should not interfere with the 
accuracy in detail of the history of the making of 
Italy. 

t. As both Mr. Stillman and Mr. Alden have 
spoken of the marital relations of Signor Crispi, and 
as the newspaper press has agitated itself of late 
eoncerning the religious ratification of his present 
union, a few words of precise information may be 
hazarded without indelicacy. A former consort 
was said to have been married to him by a priest in 
Malta during his exile. She had been received at 
Court as his wife, and Queen Margherita was 
naturally scandalised when the rising politician of 
United Italy discovered what Mr. Stillman calls “a 
legal flaw in the contract,” and proceeded to secure 
a civil divorce and marry another more congenial to 
his present fortunes. What seems not to be under- 
stood is the status of this former marriage before 
the Papal chancery. 

The Pope does not profess to have any power 
over the bond of a valid Christian marriage. He 
simply claims the authority to judge, according to 
settled principles embodied in the canon law, 
whether this or that marriage is valid. This judg- 
ment he can exercise only when he is asked, and the 
facts are put before him. Now, it is but recently, 
for the sake of legitimatising before the Church the 
daughter of an undoubtedly valid civil union, that 
Signor Crispi has asked the Papal authorities to 
examine whether his former marriage was not as 
invalid religiously as it was civilly. The Pope's 
decision should surprise no one, for no one but the 
parties immediately concerned know the facts in the 
case. For example, it is by no means certain that a 
yet previous marriage may not have stood in the 
way of a valid Catholic union with the discarded 
wife who shared his adventurous years. No matter 
what the impediment, the Pope was obliged to recog- 
nise it when proved, and to allow the religious rati- 
fication of a later union to which there was no such 
obstacle. 

Pope Pius VII. never openly pronounced on the 
invalidity which the first Napoleon attributed to his 
marriage with Josephine, nor recognised as a valid 
marriage the union with Marie Louise. But it 
remains for some intelligent historian to elucidate 
whether he did not allow the religious marriage of 
Marie Louise to her Count Neipperg before Napoleon's 
death. To save appearances, the latter marriage was 
set down publicly on an undetermined date of the 
year 1822. But its precocious fruit, William, Prince 
of Montenuovo (Neipperg = Neu-berg), was born 
August %th, 1821, when Napoleon had been dead 
scarcely three months. Marie Louise may have 
been no better than she should be; but, judging 
from the usual way of acting of Popes and Habs- 
burgs, it may be conjectured that her own and her 
family’s conscience—a purely social conscience con- 
nected with the respectability of their rank—had 
been put to rest by a formal decision from Rome. 

As this question of the Pope's judgment of the 
validity of Catholic marriages is being constantly 
distorted to the prejudice of the truth of history in 
important cases, I will give the statistics of the 
Papal chancery for one year (1893). Twenty-two 
applications were made, from the whole world, for 
having marriages declared null and void from the 
beginning (Roman procedure allows no question of 
the dissolution of marriage or divorce a vinculo). 
Of these applications, nine were rejected, four were 
delayed pending further investigation ; in the remain- 
ing nine cases it was declared that an impedimentum 
dirimens had been proved to exist from the beginning. 
This is very different from the 1,000 divorces a year 





attributed to Rome by the lady correspondent from 
Paris of Mr. Labouchere’s Truth. 

5. From my own observation of Prime Minister 
Crispi’s domination in Italy, I may be permitted to 
doubt another over-kind judgment of Mr. Stillman : 
“He has no sympathy with movements hostile to 
religion of any creed.” It is incredible that this 
should be said of any friend of Mazziniin his relations 
to Roman Catholic faith and practice. In the New 
York Tribune, of Sunday, March 25, 1894, I related 
a few out of many instances in which I had seen 
Signor Crispi’s former Administration badgering 
Italian religious sentiment. The editor, on his own 
responsibility, gave my article the title of “ Atheist 
Italy.” My statements were soon after publicly 
adopted as his own by a distinguished American 
long familiar with the state of things in United 
Italy. STODDARD DEWEY. 





THE NEW ELECTIONEERING. 





T the next Election the Liberal party will find 
itself confronted with a new development of 
electioneering tactics. In recent years the Tories 
have become the party of innovation, but no change 
which they have introduced is likely to have more 
far-reaching results than the manner in which they 
now endeavour to work the constituencies, and win 
the voters to their cause. Wedo not refer to the 
descent of the “ Ulster locusts” on a constituency at 
a Parliamentary election. This is an incident of 
political warfare which is due to a temporary cause, 
and which will disappear with the cause which has 
brought it about. Besides, at a general election the 
influence of the Ulster emissaries will be compara- 
tively feeble. They can only reach a small number 
of constituencies, and at the great majority of the 
contests their power will not be felt. We refer 
to a much more insidious, skilful, and widespread 
system of “doctoring” the electors. The Tories 
have discovered what every politician now knows 
to be true, that public meetings play a comparatively 
minor part in the winning of elections. As a rule, 
only the enthusiasts go to political meetings. The 
waverers, who, in most constituencies, hold the 
balance, stay at home, and are not touched by the 
armies of orators who, on both sides, perambulate the 
constituencies during the struggle. 

It bas been found by the Conservatives that a 
constant system of visitation and canvass is the 
most effectual way of reaching the electors. The 
work is not left till the election is actually going on. 
It is done long before. The constituency is, in fact, 
subjected to a quiet, persistent, and steady siege. 
The ideas, the prejudices, the interests, of the electors 
are the subjects of careful study, and everything is 
done to warp the one and humour the other. The 
new theory of the Conservative organisers is that 
electors are to be won by careful, cautious, almost 
secret work in constituencies long before the day of 
actual contest arrives, and their whole electioneering 
methods are now based on this idea. 

Sometimes the work is done through the existing 
Conservative Association, sometimes through the 
Primrose League, and sometimes through the Church 
Defence Institute. In every constituency where 
there is the least chance of success, committees are 
formed for the purpose of canvassing and visiting 
the electors. The work is pursued with noiseless but 
systematic persistency. Many ladies take part in 
the scheme of operations, and the attack on the 
Welsh Church has brought large numbers of excel- 
lent and zealous women into the field, who are 
labouring actively to persuade everyone whom they 
visit that the overthrow of the Welsh Church 
will be the prelude to the destruction of the 
English Establishment. If they cannot see the 
elector himself, they talk with his wife or 
daughter. They are not content with one visit. 
They go again and again, and, no doubt, in this, as in 
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other cases, importunity produces its effect. They 
carefully appeal to every prejudice and feeling of 
the person to whom they are talking. If they find 
that the voter is Imperialist in his ideas, then they 
talk of the indifference of the Government to the 
safety and greatness of the Empire. If he is a man 
of religious sentiments, then the policy of the 
Government is described as an attack on the re- 
ligion of the country, and an attempt to secularise 
the elementary schools. If it be found that the 
elector likes a glass of “ harmless, necessary” beer, 
then he is plied with the dangers and iniquities of 
the Liquor Veto Bill. These emissaries are all things 
to all men, if by any means they may win a vote to 
the Conservative cause. The poison is distilled 
quietly into the ear of the credulous voter, and 
long before the Liberals are in the field his mind is 
hopelessly prejudiced against the Liberal cause. 
The two great features of the new system are its 
constancy and its secrecy. These Conservative 
committees, whether they be connected with the 
Primrose League or the Church Defence Insti- 
tute, are permanent institutions. Time was that 
when a Parliamentary election was over the 
constituency was left in comparative quiet. The 
organisations on both sides were kept up, meetings 
were occasionally held to maintain the interest and 
spirit of the party, but the great body of the elec- 
torate was left alone. All this is now changed. The 
constituency is kept by the Unionist party in a con- 
stant state of supervision and care. The electors 
are subjected to a ceaseless system of canvassing 
and persuasion. No topic which can touch their in- 
terests or feelings is neglected, and the emissaries 
of Toryism are not discouraged by rebuffs. They 
pursue their work whatever be their discouragements, 
and there can be no doubt that this system of opera- 
tions, constantly and methodically pursued, must 
produce a great effect on many constituencies. 

How are these tactics to be met? The idea 
that they can be suppressed or checked by Act of 
Parliament may be dismissed at once. These 
visitors do nothing which could possibly be the 
subject of penal enactment. Their misrepre- 
sentations may be of the grossest and most 
palpable kind, but it wouid be impossible to prove 
that they were wilfully false. To prohibit canvassing 
during an election would not meet the difficulty. 
The mischief is done long before the election takes 
place, and, besides, it is impossible to prevent one 
person calling on another and discussing the politics 
of the hour. The service which the members of 
these Tory and Church Committees perform is 
almost entirely unpaid service, and it could not be 
reached by the prohibition of paid canvassing. 
There is little or no corruption of that kind which can 
be reached by Act of Parliament. The system often 
works through the ordinary habits and courtesies of 
social life. You could no more prohibit a lady arguing 
with an elector over the wickedness of the Welsh 
Church Bill than you could prevent a temperance 
missionary endeavouring to persuade a tippler to 
take the pledge. One great characteristic of the new 
system of electioneering is its sinuous and evasive 
character. It eludes all attempts at precise defini- 
tion, and yet by its operation a constituency may 
be debauched as effectively as by the more vulgar 
methods of money and beer. 

t seems to us that there is no way of meeting 
this new development of electioneering except by 
acting on the same methods. The propaganda of 
falsehood and prejudice must be met by the pro- 
paganda of truth and enlightenment. Every consti- 
tuency must have its committeeof Liberal canvassers, 
who will not confine their work to the actual period 
of the contest, but make a systematic effort to 
permeate the minds of the electors with Liberal 
ideas. The task, we know, is not a pleasant one. 
To argue with ignorance and prejudice—to drag a 
dull man out of his political torpor—is not 
an easy or grateful occupation. The mind of the 
elector is often a curious compound of ignorance 





and delusion, and it requires patience and skill to 
get it to open itself to the light. If, however, the 
Liberals are to maintain their supremacy in the 
constituencies, the work must be undertaken. To 
reserve our electioneering work to the time of the 
actual struggle is to court a defeat. To think that 
we can reach the electors through public meetings 
is a serious mistake, and to trust to hastily-formed 
bodies of canvassers on the eve of election is to give 
the enemy an enormous advantage. There must be 
in every constituency a sufficient number of Liberals 
with plenty of time and intelligence for the work of 
canvassing the constituency. They must be intelli- 
gently organised, and the sooner the business is 
undertaken the better. If something is not done to 
counteract the new method of Conservative opera- 
tions among the electorate, the results at the General 
Election may be serious, 








ANOTHER INSULT! 


————_o- 


\ TITH the best and kindest intentions in the 

world, we English are for ever insulting our 
American cousin, and especially the literary American 
cousin. And now, at last, a gross affront has been 
offered to a Mr. Laurence Hutton, and his expressions 
of contempt for all that is or has been on this side of 
the Atlantic are so free and frank that the editors of 
Harper's Monthly have thought it best not to let us 
know of them. They have appeared in the American, 
but not in the English, edition; and, but for the 
enterprise of the S/. James’s Gazette, we should not 
have guessed how unforgivably we have erred. It 
was not a grievous sin on the face of it: merely that 
Mr. Laurence Hutton was asked to act as treasurer 
of the American Committee for the purchase of 
Carlyle’s house at Chelsea. But Mr. Hutton refused, 
and went on to explain that he had been insulted. 
These are his words :—“ There seems to exist in the 
Mother Country a curious notion that, while we have 
cast off all personal and national allegiance to the 
British Crown, we are still rank Tories and Royalists 
in our devotion to British literature, and that, while 
we are politically a free and independent people, we 
are still an intellectual province of Great Britain, 
and that we must still pay taxes to the great and 
royal British mind.” 

To comment on the concluding phrase of this little 
outburst were the merest superfluity : if “ taxes” be 
royalties, one knows that America has always re- 
sented the idea of being deemed a province. And 
has Mr. W. D. Howells laboured in vain? Does Mr. 
Hutton imagine that we look upon that brave soul 
as a rank Tory and Royalist in his devotion and 
loyalty to British literature? ‘Tis true that the 
admirers of Mr. Richard Harding Davis over yonder 
could find no higher compliment than to call him an 
American edition of an author who happens to be 
English, Tory, and Loyalist. But, upon the other 
hand, we all know that Mr. Howells invented, as a 
term of contemptuous reproach, the phrase “ merely 
Elizabethan,” and that there is hardly a writer of 
repute in this country whom he has not served as 
cockney tourists serve empty beer-bottles when they 
are at the seaside. We have doubtless a multitude 
of ridiculous illusions, but it is not in us to believe 
that America desires to pay royalties to British 
authors, or that it thinks anything at all of the 
works they have produced. Was it not told us, ages 
since, that Dickens and Thackeray had a very small 
following over there, and that the only man who 
could by any stretch be called a rival in popularity 
of the Rev. E. P. Roe was Bulwer Lytton ? 

Mr. Hutton goes on to explain the principle upon 
which he proceeded to get insulted; saying that 
Englishmen would laugh to scorn any attempt to 
raise money in England for the Curtis memorial at 
New York. Is it so? We have the misfortune to 
live on an island, and some of us don’t read the 
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American magazines, but still we are not above the 
desire of information. And our first impulse in 
the event suggested would be, not to laugh scorn- 
fully, but to inquire who Mr. Curtis was, what he 
did, and what memories the memorial is to keep 
green. It is ignorance, no doubt; but it is perfectly 
honest ignorance; and ‘tis hard to believe that a 
man worthy to be named in the same breath with 
Carlyle would be thus unknown among us, even 
though he had had to struggle under the damning 
conditions which—through the theft of English 
books—America imposed until lately upon authors 
born under her flag. 

Mr. Hutton goes on to mention Poe in the same 
manner : which is the sort of daring achievement one 
would expect to follow his magnificent beginning. 
Some of us are under the impression that to this 
day Americans hardly know how big a man they 
mention when they name Edgar Allan Poe. In 
life they starved, maddened, and finally poisoned 
him; in death they gave him over to the tender 
mercies of one Griswold. And though they speak 
of him now with some respect, and publish his 
portrait in their magazines, one doubts much if 
his posthumous fame be not altogether the creature 
of the admiration won by his stories and poems in 
England and France, and there generously expressed. 
It would seem rather a ghastly mockery to have any 
part in the erection of a memorial to one whose 
life was so unhappy; but if the countrymen of Poe 
chose to render him the tardy honour of buying and 
preserving his home at Fordham, there are many 
here who would be glad to help them to its accom- 
plishment. 

The truth is that America has produced many 
writers whose books are exceedingly pleasant to 
read, but, till now, no man of the first rank in litera- 
ture per se. When you have named Poe and 
Hawthorne—and affection compels you to include 
Longfellow, and perhaps Lowell and Holmes—you 
are forced to come down to the Thoreaus and 
the Irvings. These are delightful in their way, 
but their writings do not make a literature. And 
a literature is a thing that cannot be called 
into existence by the efforts of any number of 
patriotic critics. Great writers come, and often—as 
with Whitman—are denied recognition while they 
live. Time, too, is not limited as individual lives 
are; and one is very certain America will have its 
literature yet, if the only guarantee be the doc- 
trine of chances. Time, perhaps, will evolve a 
something which can be called an American na- 
tion—a chemical compound, as it were, and not 
the mere mechanical mixture which of neces- 
sity inhabits a country so new as the United 
States. But for the present, no matter how the 
Huttons and the Howells may clamour against fate, 
American men of letters owe allegiance to the 
ancient masters of the English tongue not one whit 
less than their brothers who are British-born, being, 
indeed, in precisely the same degree, their descend- 
ants and successors. One can hardly doubt that 
they recognise the fact, which was implied in the 
suggestion which aroused the ire of Mr. Laurence 
Hutton. And we, who are accused of an intolerable 
superciliousness, shall have undergone a lamentable 
change if we are not ready to welcome, when he 
appears, a new Poe, oranew Hawthorne. Only .. . 
we cannot cast out the old gods for the sake of the 
new who may be revealed to us. In the Olympus of 
literature there is room for as many as may come, 
if only they can prove their right to enter. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ A LEADER OF MEN.” 


NEW play by a new playwright, who prefers 
to be known as Mr. Charles “ E. D. Ward,” has 
been produced at the Comedy Theatre with a very 
encouraging measure of success. It is, I think, quite 





easy to mistake the causes of that success. Many 
people, for instance, may be inclined to attribute 
it to the fact that the play touches, if it does not 
grasp, a political theme, the rivalry of politicians, 
the struggle for political power. You constantly 
hear the demand made for more politics on the 
stage. Here, people say, is one of the great interests 
of life—the greatest interest, perhaps, of the average 
Englishman's life—which takes the chief place in 
our talk and in our newspapers, which offers all sorts 
of “dramatic” spectacles, fierce strife of individuals, 
cheering or groaning crowds of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
citizens, frustrated ambitions, the bauble of office, 
and what not; why should not this great interest 
take something of the prominent position within 
the playhouse which it occupies outside it? It 
seems a plausible question; and yet, I think, there 
can be no doubt about the answer. Politics, as 
we know them, are not scenic. i say as we 
know them — for, of course, certain kinds of 
political action have furnished staple material for 
drama all along. Deaths of tyrants, conspiracies, 
popular insurrections, struggles for thrones, and the 
like, make up a good half of the Elizabethan and 
Caroline theatre. But a political play of to-day has 
to deal, not with these concrete, bustling, and pic- 
turesque affairs, but with Parliamentarism, lobby 
intrigues, the prospects of divisions, fidelity or 
infidelity to party—-and these matters are extremely 
dull on the stage. In real life they are exciting 
enough, no doubt, to those who understand them 
and take a hand in the game; though they happen 
to leave me quite cold, | can—with a slight effort, 
and for the moment, at any rate—conceive the state 
of mind which catches fire at them. But many 
things which we call, metaphorically, “ dramatic” 
on the great stage of life are not suitable for 
transfer to the microcosm of the theatre. The 
processes of Parliamentary politics are, for the 
most part, complex, minute, and gradual; their 
outcome in material, visible action — the only 
part of them which the stage can show —is 
very often their least significant, least vital 
part. And so the stage, when it deals with our 
modern political life, inevitably distorts or belittles 
it; shows us leaders of parties not at their actual 
work, but dangling in drawing-rooms ; we hear much 
of their power, their intrigues, their prospects, but 
it is all hearsay; we have to take their political 
importance, the mysterious influence which they 
wield, on trust. In A Leader of Men we are pre- 
sented with political personages of the first im- 
portance. One is the Prime Minister himself; 
another is a Labour leader, whose revolt threatens 
to overturn a Government. But the scenic signific- 
ance of these personages, as politicians, is practically 
nil. On the stage the Prime Minister is simply a 
benevolent old gentleman, who paternally “my 
dears”’ the ladies, and takes three lumps of sugar in 
his tea. The Labour leader cannot give us a taste 
of the qualities which have made him what he is, 
and it is impossible for us to take a lively interest in 
a career of which we see neither the justification 
nor the actual progress. Add that Mr. Ward has 
made his political personages all the more unreal by 
defining them a little too narrowly, and so provoking 
a challenge with actual life which the stage cannot 
sustain. Had he chosen some highly generalised type 
of politician, some figure that would not suggest 
comparison with any real M.P. whose speeches fill 
the Parliamentary reports, he might have illuded us. 
But a Labour leader! A Prime Minister! Why, 
we know all our actual Labour leaders and Prime 
Ministers ; their names are familiar in our mouths as 
household words, their collars and their eye-glasses 
are the common stock of our comic papers; and, 
as Mr. Ward's Robert Llewelyn and Lord Killarney 
correspond to none of these originals, the fact that 
they are mere pupazzi, mere creatures of a play- 
wright’s fancy, is at once, and too emphatically, 
forced upon our notice. 

But if the success of Mr. Ward's play is not to be 
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found in its political element, perhaps we shall be 
told to look for it in its main theme, the old theme 
of struggle between ambition and love. Robert 
Llewelyn loves Mrs. Dundas, a lady who is living 
apart from a brutal husband. Scandal is already 
at work about the pair, and, unless the Labour 
leader gives up his pursuit of the lady, he is in 
danger of becoming a leader without any fol- 
lowers. We have, then, here that conflict of 
wills which, as M. Ferdinand Brunetiére says, is at 
the root of all drama; and the question for which 
our interest is invited is, Will love or ambition 
triumph? But our interest in this struggle is, as 
a matter of fact, only languidly aroused, be- 
cause, as I have already tried to point out, the 
political facts which alone would make Llewelyn’s 
ambition real to us are not, and cannot be, properly 
shown on the stage. Dropping the politics alto- 
gether, we might, perhaps, find great possibilities of 
drama in the position of the woman enjoined, on the 
one hand, by the law and urged by “ Society ” (repre- 
sented by an archdeacon, an elderly trustee, a 
tattling dowager, and a couple of extracts from an 
evening paper) to return to a husband whom she 
loathes ; tempted, on the other, by her own affection 
to wreck the career of a man whom she loves. But 
of these possibilities the playwright has not chosen 
to avail himself. The lady’s husband is announced 
as an invalid from the first, and we foresee that he 
will die in the nick of time—as he does. 

No; I find the real success of the play in a very 
elementary matter, which would subsist though 
there were no politics and no inconvenient husband 
in the case. It is simply this--that Mr. Ward has 
shown us, sincerely and artistically, a true woman's 
heart. Let me say at once that he has to share the 
merit of this demonstration with Miss Marion 
Terry. This lady is by far the best exponent of 
the ‘womanly woman” at present on our stage. 
I see somebody has already called her “the English 
Bartet"—a high compliment and, I think, a very 
just one. Loving trustfulness, quiet tenderness, the 
gush of pure passion—all the qualities, in short, 
which we are accustomed to include in the word 
“charm” are hers. To hear her, as she stands alone 
at the close of the first act, utter with tearful joy and 
pride, the mere words “ But he loves me,” is a sweet 
moment to—at any rate—all the men in the audience. 
Call me sentimentalist if you will, but I do not 
think there are any scenes in drama quite so thrilling 
as those wherein women lay bare their hearts and 
confess an innocent love. (Is this because in real 
life the etiquette of their sex generally compels 
women to withhold such confessions from those 
most interested in them, or to let them tacitly be 
taken for granted? The question belongs to the 
philosophy of love—a subject in which I should, 
no doubt, soon be floundering out of my depth.) 
What, for instance, is the most thrilling scene in 
Phédre? It is not the agony of the heroine herself, 
it is not the wrath of Thésée, but it is that one brief 
scene wherein the gentle Aricie timidly lets Hippolyte 
know that she returns his love :— 


“ Partez, Prince, et suivez vos généreux desseins, 
Mais cet Empire enfin, si grand, si glorieux, 
‘ . J] 
N’est pas de vos présens le plus cher & mes yeux.’ 


Miss Marion Terry's part in this play is all compact 
of such scenes. There is that one, already mentioned, 
at the close of the first act. There is another in the 
second, wherein, after confessing her love to 
Llewelyn, she bids him leave her, for their honour’s 
sake; and then, in terror at the thought of being 
forced to return to her loathed husband, flings her- 
self into his arms, with a cry of “Iam yours.” But 
all this is Miss Terry, you say; where does Mr. 
Ward's art appear? In this--that he makes us 
desire the words which Miss Terry utters. To hear 
a woman whispering to herself ‘“ But he loves me,” 
would be nothing; the point is that the whisper 
comes as a reaction and a compensation after a scene 





in which the woman has upbraided the man and 
dismissed him from her presence for daring to speak 
to her of love. So with the “I am yours” of the 
second act; it is no wanton outburst of passion, but 
a relief for the pent-up nerves after a scene in 
which “Society” has been bullying the woman 
to return to conjugal duties which are justly 
hateful to her. Now the skill which Mr. Ward 
shows in scenes like these is really the master- 
faculty of the dramatist, the essence of whose art 
consists not in the presentation of this or that 
situation, but in preparing our minds to receive it, 
in making us eagerly long for it. And, having this 
particular skill, Mr. Ward, I think, may be expected 
to give us, sooner or later, a valuable play. He has 
all sorts of things to learn, of course; he has to 
learn to make his character solid; he has to learn 
the law of economy in dialogue; he has to learn to 
work out a dramatic theme on its own merits with- 
out the aid of lucky accidents ; he has to learn this, 
that, and the other. But at the very outset he 
reveais the possession of an all-important dramatic 
gift, and I look forward to Op. 2 with keen 
interest. A. B. W. 








AMONG FEUDAL MEMORIES. 





HEN an invitation reached me headed with the 

interesting legend, “ChAteau de Crazannes,” 
my first impulse of delighted acceptance was rudely 
stayed upon the thought that in France the word 
“chateau” is noimplication of actual feudal environ- 
ment with which we associate the word. It is 
applied alike to simple country-house and modern 
mansion. So I decided to hold enthusiastic anticipa- 
tion wisely in abeyance, and was gratified, as a 
reward, to find myself really launched back into the 
Middle Ages, with moat and drawbridge, towers 
and castellated walls, with Gothic portals in the 
romantic discolouration of time, terraced walks 
through a pleasaunce fashioned with all the care and 
finish of a sonnet, though now a mere reminiscence of 
the brocaded centuries. As well as this plenteous 
meal for the imagination, a fund of local colour in 
the shape of fairy and historic legend was attached 
to this abode of decayed splendour. 

For this was no ordinary castle, even in the finest 
sense of the word. Had the Gothic note been absent, 
had there been no salle de garde as big as a church, 
beflagged and armoured, through which, in the 
silences of our modern days, departed echoes seemed 
ever afloat; had there been no ruined chapel, no 
turreted chambers, no battlemented towers, there 
would still have remained the stupefying fact that 
this castle was the actual residence of Perrault’s 
Marquis of Carabas and his dauntless booted cat. 
Match me a fact so imposing in all the world’s his- 
tory. Anywhere will you find the dwellings of 
kings. Under varied roofs—from St. Jean de Luz 
to Paris, and round by the Norman towns—bhave 
slept and romanced in their several ways Henry of 
Navarre, Francis the King of Gentlemen, and the 
Fourteenth Louis. But only one castle can boast of 
having harboured personages so justly popular as 
Puss in Boots and his master—heroes for whom 
Charles Nodier was not ashamed to boast that he 
would give all the science of the world. Yet the 
claim is but an oblique one. The marquis and his 
puss undoubtedly slept beneath this roof, but the 
nobleman really came as a suitor for the hand of its 
chatelaine, whom he married to the clang of the 
village joy-bells, while his neighbour, Gilles de Retz, 
Perrault’s Bluebeard, in costly raiment, stood by 
him as best man and glared ominously at the bride. 
Our friend Perrault had a fancy for heroes from this 
spot, sequestered from the high-roads of France. 
Gilles, whose land adjoined the marquis’s, had 
as bad a name as a husband as Henry of royal 
memory, consequently we have all thrilled to 
that momentous question: “Sister Anne, Sister 
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Anne, do you see anyone coming?” It was the 
wide plain, rolling like a green sea with a soft 
golden haze upon it, and the long white road of 
Taillebourg that the unfortunates gazed upon from 
the turret window, along which we are happy to 
picture the rescuing horseman gallop, sending a 
cloud of dust around him. The marquis himself was 
the scion of an actual house that rose to eminence 
and marvellous wealth in the reign of Louis XII, 
with all the traditional speed. Hence the legend 
that has made part of the joy of our childhood. 

Taillebourg, too, is a point of solid historical 
interest. It is a queer little town, where, I imagine, 
the tourist is unknown, and where the memory of 
the English —“ces chiens d’Anglais”— is still as 
fresh as if the War of a Hundred Years had just 
terminated—as if the narrative had not ceased to be 
the favourite story of the oldest inhabitant. So 
might the Spaniards have been spoken of in England 
while the Maiden Queen still lived. The grey, moss- 
smothered ruins of the old castle mount guard, like 
a mournful ghost of the Crusades, above the pitiful 
attempt below at modern life. Under it flows the 
Charente, as grey as its own enduring visage, placid 
but treacherous with its weeded bosom. Over- 
looking the single jagged street of the sloping town is 
such a terrace as one must travel abroad to see. That 
of St. Germain has fairer associations and a livelier 
prospect, but nothing like its grandeur. It is built 
upon a rock as high as a mountain, and commands a 
view of three departments, with the river reaching 
upward to Cognac and down to historic La Rochelle. 
There are villages and hamlets spread out between 
the woods and the plain, and the fields have that 
mellow glitter and staidness, in harmony with the 
disciplined line of the poplars, that remain upon 
memory as abiding features of pleasant French 
landscape. Here and there red roofs bedeck the 
picture, as warm as life, and belfries and towers 
induce to musing. Beyond the new bridge is the 
empty little village of Saint James, spelt as “in the 
time of the English,” and broadened upon local 
pronunciation to the unfamiliar “San Jams.” The 
long broken causeway, flanked by shadowed woods, 
marks the spot where St. Louis beat the English, 
and where, driven beyond Taillebourg, they made 
so splendid a resistance with unequal numbers that 
their vanquishers magnanimously named the distant 
wood “ Le bois des héros.” This touch of chivalry 
comes down to us to-day as fresh and delightful as 
it can have been six hundred years ago. Like the 
broken rampart, like the tower that stands upon its 
feudal memories with such a very handsome air, it 
keeps the beautiful legend of knighthood well before 
the modern mind. 

Elsewhere in France Jeanne, the immortal Maid, 
is the national hero. Here it is St. Louis, just as the 
Black Prince stands for the most poignant figure of 
the national enemy. But if tradition hangs about 
you in stone and speech, the landscape is agreeably 
commonplace. It is flat and open and pretty, with 
pleasant water effects, and the cool of the bracken 
to temper the vividness of light upon the dusty road 
and the blazing cornfields ; and for sociable converse 
with your equals, instead of the mighty departed, 
you have the hamlets and farmsteads. The village 
of Crazannes nods cheerfully upon the upward bend 
of the road, above a sparkling meadow and stream 
which runs behind the castle, and on either side are 
glades, while the roll of the land is not unlike the 
smooth curl of summer waves. 

The castle dates from the thirteenth century, and 
bears upon its face the fatal mark of the restorer. 
The front porch is as full of legends and quaint 
designs as the facade of a Gothic cathedral. They 
tell a devout and martial tale. Monks and knights 
and ladies abound, and the swords of the knights 
are as long as themselves, while a whole man might 
fill a monk's hood. Neither the devil nor the jester 
with his emblems of office is wanting, nor beggar 
with empty scrip, nor Lady Bountiful ready to fill it, 
and out of the lacework and foliage peep all the 





symbols of a younger and fresher imagination than 
ours. The rest of the castle is in a fallen state. 
The salle de garde, along whose tiled floor the Prince 
of Condé’s messengers clanked swords and spurred 
heels, and St. Louis’s mailed crusaders quaffed 
the excellent red wine of the country, sitting 
round the cavernous fireplace, fashioned to 
roast an entire ox and consume an entire tree, is 
now a lumber room. It is warranted to-day to set 
the teeth chattering on a June noon, and keep the 
nerves in moonlight on a conscious stretch, with its 
glimmer of steel and sombre flow of banner, as the 
modest step rings adown it like an impertinent 
presence in the sacred gloom of the past. The 
setting presents a more cheerful combination. If the 
spacious and dreary chambers, which only a con- 
flagration could fitly illuminate, look out upon a 
choked and horrid moat, with its captivating terror 
of aspect, beyond you have the delights of lawn 
and alley and mossy path, and the bright mysteries 
of forest life. 

In the square grey tower there is a musty collec- 
tion of books, where, far into the night, I sought 
entertainment in the annals of local history. This 
is reading by no means to be despised. It taught 
me all about the wooing and wedding of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Carabas (though it said nothing 
whatever about the cat) and the marital mis- 
demeanours of Gilles de Retz, passing unhappily 
over details with the airy indifference of an age 
when there were no interviewers. And then it 
became less legendary, and made me acquainted 
with one Mademoiselle Henriette de Civriac, whose 
family owned the castle after the wedding referred 
to. Nothing newer in the shape of woman was 
ever invented, not even to-day. She sent the solemn 
provincials distraught, set convention at defiance, 
even when a jeune fille. Saint Simon, describing 
her marriage in Paris to the Maréchal de Belle Isle, 
Fouquet’s nephew (vide the great Alexander, “ Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne), calls her frankly “ mad.” 
Indeed, the splendid account of this marriage might 
be mistaken not for staid history, but for a page of 
Alexander's own. Sovereigns,dauphins, princes, dukes, 
and duchesses, in a blaze of jewels and embroidered 
silks, flit before the dazzled reader to the glorious 
blare of high-sounding names. As a natural sequel 
of such a start, the happy pair lived in brilliant 
misery. The Marshal built the unlucky Hoétel de 
Praslin for his wife, and then betook himself to the 
wars, leaving the eccentric Henriette to pursue the 
education of a charming young cousin, the heir of 
the house of Civriac. 

One is ever glad to make the acquaintance of 
a knight of the plume and sword-knot type, and 
this young marquis is the kind of hero we have 
always delighted to honour. Even in these musty 
pages he is painted in high colours: a handsome, 
soldierly young fellow, with ready knee of homage 
for the fair, and sword not long unsheathed when 
temper prompts its play. The Duke of Randon’s 
letter to the lad’s father in 1743 proves, alas! the 
decline of Alexander's glorious Musketeers. He de- 
scribes the lad as such a perfect courtier that even a 
French duke can teach him nothing, and then exhorts 
the father not to hesitate between the King’s 
regiment and the Musketeers. In the days of the 
Fifteenth Louis the Musketeers were no longer the 
crack regiment. The King complained of the in- 
efficiency of these immortal favourites, whom we 
like to think of in the next world as scaling the walls 
of Paradise, abducting St. Peter, stealing his keys, 
and besting St. Michael and all his hierarchy ; these 
heroes who made and unmade French and English 
history at their will; at the feet of unfortunate 
sovereigns, the protectors of unhappy queens, in 
perpetual strife with power, always great and noble 
in the ante-room and in the camp, in war, in friend- 
ship, in love, and in hate! A decadent king pro- 
nounces them inefficients, and a provincial youth is 
warned against marching behind their banner! 

The Marquis gained his regiment and gallantly 
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fought in Flanders, posting off from the field of 
Fontenoy an evidence of somewhat inflamed vanity, 
then gave his bridle-rein a vigorous shake, and rode, 
not back, but from the eccentric Henriette. He 
afterwards married the Duke d’Antin’s grand- 
daughter, the Duke being Madame de Montespan’s 
illegitimate son. With him died the glory of the 
house of Civriac, so honourably known in the days 
of Crusader and Huguenot wars, and the castle of 
the bride of the Most Noble the Marquis of Carabas 
passed into less noted hands. 

One turns from all the charm, the haze, the dear 
remoteness of thése days, and gladly curtains oneself 
off from history in the warmth of every-day life, ina 
reaction, thankful for the purr of the cat and the 
homely fragrance of tea. HANNAH LYNCH. 


A REIGN OF TERROR IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 7, 1895. 


T is never pleasant to be a prophet of evil, and 
never agreeable to have such prophecies ful- 
filled; but the present state of things in Con- 
stantinople is exactly what I anticipated some 
months ago when I called your attention to the fact 
that the Turkish Government was encouraging the 
Turkish newspapers to publish articles attacking the 
Armenians, and stirring up the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans. It was done deliberately, and has 
been followed up persistently. 

The floods near Adrianople have cut off our mails 
for a week, but no doubt the telegraph has furnished 
the English papers with full accounts of the more 
important events of the past ten days, so that it is not 
necessary for me to enter into details. The affair at 
Pancaldi, where a Tarkish officer “ran amuck ” and 
killed and wounded some twenty persons, was 
horrible enough in itself, but is more important 
as an indication of the spirit prevailing at the 
Palace. It is very doubtful whether he will be 
punished. The palace servant who murdered the 
military secretary of the Russian Embassy near the 
same place in broad day some years ago was never 
punished. There is reason to believe that this officer 
was not alone, but one of several who agreed to do 
the same thing in other parts of the city, one of 
whom made the attempt in Galata two days later. 
The two Turks who went to the theatre in Pera 
last Sunday night armed with daggers and loaded 
revolvers and murdered a young Greek gentleman 
must have gone there with some such purpose in 
their heads, although they may not have had a 
definite idea of what they would do. 

The Turkish soldiers are more than usually in- 
sulting, and this is saying a great deal; for I suppose 
that there is not a lady in the city who has not at 
some time been struck or pinched or throttled in the 
streets of Pera by Turkish soldiers. It is not many 
years since the wife of a distinguished German official 
was outraged by four Turkish soldiers in presence of 
her husband, whom they tied to a tree; and this in 
sight of Therapia! The brutal way in which the 
British mail-carrier was beaten by Turkish soldiers 
and officers the other day is another indication of 
the same spirit. In ordinary times they do not 
murder people in the streets of Constantinople, but, 
with the spirit which now prevails, this may happen 
any day: and the whole Christian population is 
living in a state of alarm—many fear to go about 
the streets. 

No one who knows the current of talk in the 
coffee-shops frequented by the soldiers and the lower 
class of Turks can feel that this alarm is altogether 
without reason. The impression has been made by 
the Turkish papers that the Government thinks the 
time has come for the Turks to assert their power 
by putting down the Christians—that it approves of 
what has been done in Armenia, and would not be 
sorry to see similar things done in Constantinople. 





This is, of course, a mistake. No one knows better 
than the Sultan that a massacre of Christians in 
Constantinople would be the end of his Empire. He 
is not only too wise, but too sensitive, to desire any 
such thing. But the mistake is a natural one, and 
will not be corrected unless he inflicts summary 
punishment on all offenders—first of all, on the 
Pancaldi assassin. 

I am not an alarmist, but I have lived long in 
Constantinople. I have the means of knowing 
what the people are talking about and what are 
indications of real danger. I know there is 
danger now. It is possible that the cholera 
which has broken out here may act as a counter- 
irritant; but the month of fanaticism, Ramazan, is 
close at hand, and if the Russian and English fleets 
are not ready to come here at a moment's notice 
the danger of terrible bloodshed will be very great, 
unless the Sultan before that time can be persuaded 
to make his will known in such a way that it cannot 
be mistaken by the Turks. 

The state of things in the Nicomedia vilayet 
of which I have already spoken is still worse. The 
Christian towns are in constant fear of attack, and 
hundreds of volunteer guards are watching every 
night to save them from destruction. <A _ brutal 
attack on the Catholic convent at Nicomedia has 
roused the French Embassy, and M. Cambon has 
sent his stationnaire down there ; but, unfortunately, 
in demanding the recall of the Vali, he has attacked 
the wrong man. It is the Military Governor who is 
the real source of danger, and he remains. 

I have no reliable news from other parts of Asia 
Minor, but the air is full of sinister rumours, 

This unfortunate and dangerous state of things 
is the direct result of the delay of the Powers—of 
England and Russia especially—in deciding what 
they will do. If they had done nothing, or if they 
had made plain and definite demands of any kind, 
there would have been no excitement in Constantin- 
ople, and things in Asia Minor would have gone on 
as before, or improved.’ If they delay much longer 
they will have the whole Eastern question on their 
hands in a form which may lead to the most serious 
complications in Europe. 

The general mobilisation of the Turkish army 
which has just been ordered is a new misfortune for 
all nationalities in Turkey—the Turks even more 
than the Christians—and it will not help on a settle- 
ment of the Armenian question. It will cost a great 
deal of money, which will have to be ground out of 
the people, for there is none to be had in Constantin- 
ople. It will take the Turks away from their 
farm-work just when they are needed, and will 
increase the excitement and mutual hatred of the 
different races. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





AN ANACHRONISM IN THE IRISH LAND LAWS. 


Srr,— My Lords and Gentlemen,—Proposals will be sub- 
mitted to you for remedying defects which experience has 
brought to light in the working of the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland; and for dealing with certain evicted tenants 
whose situation still constitutes a peril to social order.” 

So runs the paragraph of the Queen’s Speech for which all 
of us were so anxiously waiting, and the present moment seems 
a good one for calling attention to one serious defect in the law 
as it concerns landlord and teuant ia Ireland the unjust working 
of which has never been sufficiently dwelt upon. 

The Irish land Jaw recognises the co-ownership of landlord 
and tenant in agricultural holdings. The tenant has in his own 
right fair rent, free sale, and fixity of tenure all legally assured 
to him; but in ease of his inability, from any cause, to fulfil to 
the letter the terms of his partnership, the landlord, his co- 
partner, has the right to evict him, thereby depriving him of his 
whole capital and interest invested in the land, as well as of the 
home which he has built, or where his family has dwelt for 
geuerations. The amount of his debt may not exceed a tithe of 
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the value of his interest in the holding, yet one bad season will 
be sufficient to place the whole at the landlord’s merey. And 
this is the law of the land. Who can say that it is a just law, 
or one which it is possible from any point of view to defend ? 

The beggars in Constantinople run after you, saying, “ We 
have but a poor little home,” to express the utmost depth of 
poverty, for the Turkish law does not permit a man to be 
deprived of his home. The English law does not allow a 
ereditor to deprive a debtor of the means of earning a livelihood, 
even though his debt exceed the whole value of his possessions. 

But this one creditor, the Irish landlord, possesses a “ right” 
unknown in any other form of contract. 

This question was very ably treated by Dr. Walsh, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in his evidence before the Evicted Tenants’ 
Commission, which sat in Dublin in ’92-93 ; 
ho said (Conf. Minutes of Evidence, 169):—-“‘I look upon 
the right of eviction as it now exists as an anachronism. The 
right of eviction is a natural incident in a system of land 
tenure which goes merely on the basis of contract between two 
individuals, one of whom lets a certain quantity of land, and 
the other hires it under the terms of a contract, and that was 
the legal basis of Irish land tenure up to 1881, when an Act 
was passed which had the effect of displacing the theory of a 
merely contract tenure, and putting the land law of the country 
on the basis of dual ownership. The effect of that Act was to 
recognise the tenant's right in the property. The result of the 
present state of affairs is that one partner has the power, in the 
event of the default for a small amount on the part of the other, 
to drive him out of the place altogether, and to confiscate his 
share of the property. If the tenant owes £3 or £4 to any 
other creditor, that creditor has not the power of evicting him 
or of seizing anything beyond the value of the debt. But the 
landlord has the power of driving him out of the place altogether, 
and of confiscating everything he has in the world.” 

The President : “ We had a ease of a tenant on the Lugga- 
curren estate. He stated that he paid a large sum for the 
interest in his holding when he went into possession, and he 
spent some £300 upon its improvement. He owed a year’s rent, 
amounting to £50, for which he was evicted. There is a case. 
Does that illustrate your view ?” 

The Archbishop: “Yes; that illustrates it exactly. The 
tenant's interest may he worth £500; he owes the landlord £50, 
for which debt he is evicted, and the £450 balance comes into 
the landlord’s possession.” 

This extract gives an apt illustration of the obvious injustice 
of the present state of the law. The real fact is, that English 
legislation and English public opinion have never boldly faced 
the logical outcome of the relationship established between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland by the Land Act of 1881, which 
recognised the part-ownership of the tenant. Hence certain 
powers have been left to the landlord-partner which, albeit 
defensible where the condition is one of contract, become in- 
supportable in view of the state of things now recognised by 
law in Ireland. 

May we hope that this is one of the defects in the working 
of the law which Mr. Morley’s Bill may be designed to remedy ? 
—I am, ete. 


and this is what 


NATIONALIST. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Sir,—I am delighted with your article on “ The Business of 
the House.” It exactly represents the view that I have very 
strongly held during the past two years. It is of no use our 
going to the country (we have a majority, however small) and 
having to confess ourselves beaten in the Parliamentary game 
by a minority (however powerful). We must win in the House, 
or we shall have a heavy reverse at the polls, where the deter- 
mining factor — viz. the waverers — rather sympathise than 
otherwise with successful obstruction. 

Pray excuse, for the sake of brevity, my bluntness. 

1. Liberal private members must agree to have their measures 
set on one side during the remainder of this Parliament. 

2. Local Veto ought to be as local as possible. Wards, as 
proposed two years ago, are too large, mt not fair. Polling 
districts would be better, and streets, if practicable, best of all. 

3. What has become of Registration Reform? Too ticklish 
to handle? Also— 

4. Shorter Parliaments. 
six years of Salisbury ! 

5. Local Veto, in addition to our programme of political 
reforms, ought to be in operation before next elections, so that 
the publicans’ illegitimate influence may be crippled. 

Newport, February 10th, 1595. ELECTIONEER, 


We ought not to run any risks of 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 


Srr,— With reference to the payment of members of Parlia- 
ment, in the minutes of the Dover Corporation it is recorded 
that Thomas Warren, one of their burgesses in Parliament, left 
this borough to proceed to Westminster on February 6th, 1553, 
and that there was paid to him £3 “in part-payment of his 
wages of three shillings per day.” This payment of a guinea a 
week to each of the two burgesses in Parliament pressed so 
hard on the resources of the Corporation during Blizabeth’s 
reign that the borough petitioned Parliament to dispense with 
the attendance of their members after the fourth week of the 
session. The stipend of the Dover members does not appear to 
have been very regularly paid, for in the will of Thomas 
Ellwood, dated 1612, it is reeorded that the Corporation owed 
him forty-three shillings and fourpence for attending Parlia- 
ment. Up to this time the Corporation had been in the habit of 
sending two members of its body to Parliament, but later they 
adopted a plan which saved them the expense. On February 
i5th, 1604, is reeorded the election of Sir Thomas Waller, who 
was the Lieutenant-Governor of Dover Castle, and the following 
entry is made : “Sir Thomas Waller tendered £5 to be admitted 
a freeman, which sum of £5 was redelivered unto him again in 
respect of his paynes to be taken in and about the affairs of this 
town at the next Parliament.” At a later date it is recorded 
that this member declined to take up his stipend; thereupon 
the following entry is made in the minutes: “In regard to the 
great paynes and charges that Sir Thomas Waller has taken 
and sustained at the late Parlyamt, half a tonne of wine shall 
be forthwith sent to the Castle for his provision, and likewise a 
great faire sugar loafe to be bestowed on his vertuous lady.” 
At that time Mr. George Byng, the Mayor, was Sir Thomas 
Waller's colleague, and concerning him the following entry is 
made: “'The said Mr. Byng to have sixe shillings by the day 
during the said Parlyamt, and to have the hire of his horse- 
ryding and sons home.” 

After this date the Governor of Dover Castle claimed the 
right to nominate one of the members, and, the other seat being 
sought after by persons ambitious to figure in Parliament, the 
*“ wages” seem to have been waived, for there appears to be no 
further mention of them.— Yours obediently, 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





POETICAL PROSE. 


( F all haunting conceptions, perhaps the most 

terrible and beautiful is that of the child-life 
swarming upon this planet at any given moment. 
At any rate I know none that besets the imagination 
more persistently, or grows less familiar with time. 
Once, in a forgotten story printed in this paper, I 
tried to express some of the beauty and terror of the 
conception, but could only manage to express my 
own amazement—not much of afeat. Conceive then 
my delight when, on turning the pages of Mr. William 
Canton’s * The Invisible Playmate ’* the other day, I 
came upon the following passage. If only for my 
own satisfaction it must be quoted at length. The 
author, I must premise, professes to be giving a 
précis of the “Erster Schulgang,” an imaginary 
poem of child-life by a certain imaginary Arminius 
Altegans :— 


“The poem opens with a wonderful vision of children ; de- 
lightful as it is unexpected ; as romantic in presentment as it is 
commonplace in fact. Allover the world—and all under it, too, 
when the time comes—the children are trooping to school. The 
great globe swings round out of the dark into the sun; there is 
always morning somewhere ; and for ever in this shifting region 
of the morning-light the good Altegans sees the little ones afoot 
—shining companies and groups, couples, and bright solitary 
figures ; for they all seem to have a soft heavenly light about 
them. He sees them in country lanes and rustic villages; on 
lonely moorlands, where narrow brown foot-tracks thread the 
expanse of green waste, and occasionally a hawk hovers overhead, 
or a mountain-ash hangs its searlet leaves above the huge stones 
set up by the Druids in the old days; he sees them on the 
hillsides, in the woods, on the stepping-stones that cross 
the brook in the glen, along the sea-cliffs and on the 
wet-ribbed sand; trespassing on the railway lines, making 
short cuts through the corn, sitting in ferry-boats; he sees 
them in the crowded streets of smoky cities, in small rocky 
islands, in places far inland where the sea is known only as 
a strange tradition. 
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“The morning-side of the planet is alive with them; one 
hears their pattering footsteps everywhere. And as the vast 
continents sweep ‘eastering out of the high shadow which 
reaches beyond the moon’. . . and as new nations with their 
cities and villages, their fields, woods, mountains and seashores, 
rise up into the morning-side, lo! fresh troops, and still fresh 
troops of ‘these small school-going people of the dawn !’ 

* * * * . * 

“What are weather and season to this incessant panorama of 
childhood? The pigmy people trudge through the snow on 
moor and hillside; wade down flooded roads; are not to be 
daunted by wind or rain, frost or the white smother of ‘ millers 
and bakers at fisticuffs.’ Most beautiful picture of all, he sees 
them travelling schoolward by that late moonlight which now 
and again in the winter months precedes the tardy dawn.” 


Iam surely justified in calling the above a very 
fine piece of “ poetical prose.” By poetical prose it 
is hardly necessary to say that I do not mean 
“ prose-poetry "— a vastly different thing. Still less 
do I mean “tall writing.” There is no essential 
reason why poetical prose should not be extremely 
bald ; and often, as with Newman, we find it severe 
rather than ornate. No: the poetical quality of a 
prose passage lies in its conception rather than in 
its expression. 


If you turn to the text-books, you will find that 
they draw a hard and fast line between poetry and 
prose. The one, they tell us, is the proper vehicle of 
imagination; the other, of reason. Now I doubt if 
reason can be divorced from imagination very 
successfully even in a treatise on psychology. At 
any rate, in the conduct of human affairs they are 
found so inseparably intertwined that it becomes 
the starkest folly to assign a different vehicle to each 
and forbid them to lend or borrow. Poetry with- 
out reason is mere incoherence—prose without 
imagination is void talk—-even Euclid is imaginative. 
As for prose fiction, the text-books would make it a 
monstrosity. 


But, to cut this short, all prose is to some extent 
imaginative: and it becomes poetical in proportion 
to the amount of imagination informing it. There 
is nothing at all extravagant, you will observe, in the 
passage quoted. The earth does swing round out of 
the dark into the sun; and, as he swings, small 
children all over the earth do actually wake and 
dress and trudge to school. It is all strictly true, 
only it required the eye of imagination to see it. 
There is nothing extravagant in Herr Teufelsdrickh’s 
vision of the sleeping city from his watch-tower. 
There is nothing extravagant in the following highly 
imaginative passage from Mr. Stevenson's “ Will of 
the Mill ”’—most charming of stories— 

“One evening Will asked the miller where the river went. 

. .. ‘It goes out into the lowlands, and waters the great corn 
country, and runs through a sight of fine cities (so they say) 
where kings live all alone in great palaces, with a sentry walking 
up and down before the door. And it goes under bridges, with 
stone men upon them, looking down and smiling so curious at 
the water, and living folks leaning on their elbows on the wall 
and looking over too. And then it goes on and on, and down 
through marshes and sands, until at last it falls into the sea, 
where the ships are that bring tobaeco and parrots from the 
Indies.’ ” 
I have put one sentence into italics as evidence 
against the popular delusion—fostered, I suspect, by 
the practice of De Quincey—that “ poetical prose” 
means something vague and indefinite. 


To return to the “Erster Schulgang.” Shortly 
after closing Mr. Canton’s little volume I took up 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “Tales of Mean Streets” 
(Methuen and Co.), a book much praised by all the 
critics. I wish I could join in the chorus. It would 
be easy enough to find an excuse; for there are at 
least half a dozen grounds on which Mr. Morrison 
can be praised with a free conscience. To begin 
with, he knows how to write. His English is clear, 
straightforward, and strong: he economises his 
language and makes all his points: he knows how to 
give its proper value to a word, a paragraph, ora 
story: he seems to see from the beginning exactly 
what effect is to be got and exactly how to get it. 





In fine, of the art of telling a short story he has 
little or nothing to learn. 


If observation and description counted for every- 
thing in prose fiction, Mr. Morrison would be very 
nearly a great writer. But, as a matter of fact, in 
comparison with imagination they count very little. 
Observation, and a knack of writing, at their best 
will produce a De Maupassant: alone they cannot 
possibly produce a novelist of the first order. And 
of imagination these “ Tales of Mean Streets” show 
hardly the faintest glimmer. But for a single passage 
they might be declared utterly lacking; and oddly 
enough the subject of this one passage invites com- 
parison with the “ Erster Schulgang.” It occurs in 
the Introduction, where Mr. Morrison describes the 
general daily life of his “ mean street’ before coming 
to particulars :— 

“The knocking and the shouting pass, and there comes the 
noise of opening and shutting of doors, and a clattering away 
to the docks, the gasworks, and the shipyards. Later more door- 
shutting is heard, and then the trotting of sorrow-laden little 
feet along the grim street to the grim Board School three grim 
streets off. Then silence, save for a subdued sound of serubbing 
here and there, and the puny squall of croupy infants. After 
this, a new trotting of little feet to docks, gasworks, and ship- 
yards with father’s dinner in a basin and a red handkerchief, and 
so to the Board School again. More muffled scrubbing and more 
squalling, and perhaps a feeble attempt or two at decorating the 
blankness of a square hole here and there by pouring water into 
a grimy flower-pot full of dirt. Then comes the trot of little 
feet toward the oblong holes, heralding the slower tread of 
sooty artisans ; a smell of bloater up and down; nightfall; the 
fighting of boys in the street, perhaps of men at the corner near 
the beer-shop; sleep. And this is the record of a day in this 
street ; and every day is hopelessly the same.” 

There is, I say, a glimmer of imagination here ; a 
touch, and no more than a touch, of the novelist’s 
capacity of entering into the lives of others; a trace 
of comprehending pity in the allusions to the 
children. But nine-tenths of this, the only imagina- 
tive passage in Mr. Morrison’s book, is mere hard- 
eyed observation. Now hard-eyed observation does 
well enough for the gods— 

The gods are happy. 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men. 


* * * * 


They see the ferry 

On the broad, clay-laden, 

Lone Chorasmian stream ; —thereon .... 
The cowering merchants, in long robes, 
Sit pale beside their wealth 

Of silk-bales and of balsam-drops, 

Of gold and ivory, 

Of turquoise-earth and amethyst, 
Jasper and chalcedony, 

‘And milk-barr’d onyx-stones. 

The loaded boat swings groaning 

In the yellow eddies ; 

The gods behold them.” 


But the poet, the novelist, is not as the careless gods. 
He sees ; but he must feel too. 
“These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 
But oh, what labour / 
O prince, what pain / 


om * * * 


They see the merchants 

On the Oxus stream; bué care 

Must visit first them too, and make them pale. 

Whether through whirling sand 

A cloud of desert robber-horse have burst 

Upon their caravan; or greedy kings 

In the wall’d cities the way passes through 

Crush’d them with tolls; or fever airs, 

On some great river’s marge, 

Mown them down, far from home.” 
In short, the “ wise bard”’—the wise novelist—must 
not only observe his characters, but feel with their 
feelings. But my space is exhausted, and I must 
hope to apply this test to Mr. Morrison next week. 

A. T. Q. C, 
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REVIEWS. 


TALLEYRAND. 
TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett 

Translated by F. Clarke. In 2 vols. 

Murray. 

EFORMED in the right foot, Talleyrand, in 
| despite of that hindrance to motion, grew up to 
be a man of lofty stature, broad shoulders, and power- 
ful frame, though he always had to lean on a crutch 
orastick. His tough constitution was attended with 
a curious sport of nature, a pause of the heart after 
every sixth beat. Was this organic apathy? Was this 
the fons of his deep self-possession and intense repose? 

His early destination for the Church, in sole con- 
sequence of that foot, threw him more than others 
into withdrawing-room society from the first, but 
there was also indubitably much femininity in his 
own composition. To his great-grandmother—the 
Princesse de Chalais—he declared that he owed the 
spirit in which he governed his conduct in life. 
His mother, a D’Antigny, spoke by nances, in 
“ fine shades,” and also had her share in him. “It 
was not difficult for him to ingratiate himself with 
women,” but during that period of his life in which 
his devotion sensuously took that turn, he never, 
for that, relaxed his born interest in public affairs. 
On the contrary, if inclination and taste so led him, 
eo also did calculation lead him to look to women 
for advancement. They always played an important 
part in his career, and were his friends, companions, 
and masters in polities. 

At the age of thirty-one he was within a pip of a 
cardinal’s hat, and the path to that costume also 
lay through a boudoir, through several, though not 
through Queen Marie Antoinette’s, who put the 
stopper on it. But they made him a bishop, and his 
predecessor in his see of Autun had also been a 
friend of the influential women of the day, and 
mixed up in every intrigue. Talleyrand used to 
hold that he had been forced “into the Church,” but 
by nature he was of that dough of which the 
type ecclesiasticnot by any means the Christian 
or even the pioug—typejis kneaded ; though he may 
not have been precisely’ of the third sex in that old 
“men, women, and priests” classification. But he 
certainly was not of the strongly aggressive and 
combatant males; not of those who perforce rob 
lions of their hearts. 

There was already a liberal priest-uncle in the 
family— the Cardinal-Archbishop of Rheims and of 
Paris—-who wrote for the marriage of the clergy as 
early as 1781. That his greater nephew took a 
theatrical and also an iconoclastic part in the revo- 
lutionary tactics, he, the nephew, justified—no, he 
commentated, by his want of a sacred vocation, 
and he certainly did resign his bishopric (in 1791)— 
when he found it in his way, and quite three months 
before he lapsed de facto into excommunication. 
When he submitted to the Pope, through the rising 
Dupanloup, diplomatically and upon his deathbed, 
at the ripe age of eighty-four, the same plea of 
having been forced into the priesthood served as a 
lame leg for limping back into the fold. 

Talleyrand was a better human being than most 
people immediately around him, though he never 
pretended—or, indeed, endeavoured—to be so. If 
he was insincere, extravagant, lax in morals, and 
corrupt, many were (and more shamefully) much 
worse, but he was more in the strong light that 
plays on prominence. 

That certain male-femality of his made him 
always by nature a subordinate or second, though 
a masterful one. He always required a stalking- 
horse, a “ fence,” in order to develop all his quality. 
That was why, with the natural attraction of 
gravitation, he, an aristo-Liberal, joined himself 
first to that terrible Tory-Radical, Mirabeau, and, 
he dead, to that other revolutionary bison, the 
Mirabeau of the sans culottes, Danton. But that 
seventh beat of the pulse saved Talleyrand’s head 
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when others fell. “The only one left free and un- 
harmed was Talleyrand, who returned to London 
in September, 1792, with a passport obtained by 
Danton.” 

When the demi-god Napoleon rose like a Nep- 
tune to the surface of the waters of chaos, Talley- 
rand hooked on to his chariot in turn, and did some 
of his best political work as Napoleon’s head-clerk ; 
until the aristocrat, in excess of all other ingredients 
in Talleyrand, rebelled against the “ beggar on horse- 
back” that Bonaparte always was for him. “ With 
a voice the furious accents of which were heard in 
the antechamber, the Emperor poured a torrent of 
abuse on the head of his Minister, and all but pro- 
ceeded to personal violence.” And all that the supple 
apathetic said to ear- and eye-witnesses was : “ What 
a pity so great a man should be so ill-mannered!” 

This apathy allowed him conveniently to forget 
and drop his friends. Most things get done by not 
doing them, was a rule of his temperament. “I am 
too indolent to resent things,” he would confess ; 
but the indolence was greatly a trust in his own 
latent powers ; and if apathetic he was also tenacious, 
and, with insincerity, this formed the basis of his 
suppleness—the first-rate diplomatic quality. Mutato 
nomine, he wrote of himself that “ fixity in complex 
natures is bound up with their suppleness ”—a 
quality which, be it minded, is very opposite to 
pliability. “In my opinion,” wrote this eternal 
turncoat at the age of seventy-eight, in 1832, “a 
man ought, if he love his country, to serve it under 
every form of government it may adopt.” No less 
a character than our Iron Duke pronounced him 
it was in the House of Lords—steadfast and en- 
lightened as to the interests of his land; and, after 
all said and written, his great contemporary, Goethe, 
shared in many of his qualities as a citizen of this 
world. 

He was a whole Opposition in himself, and he 
was also, in the main, “an advocate of peace and of 
an English alliance’’—and so also were Mirabeau 
and Danton. When moderation abandoned Napo- 
leon, and Talleyrand found he could not influence 
him, he fell to tripping the Imperial Jacobin up, 
with deftness, at every diplomatic turn. At the 
Erfurt congress, as early as 1805, his double-dealing 
was called treason, and so it would have been had 
it not succeeded. “ Sire,’ said he to the Tsar, “it is 
for you to save Europe by making a stand against 
Napoleon.” 

The lynx-eyed Napoleon saw all this clearly 
enough. Everyone saw it that was behind the 
scenes. Metternich sagely doubted (at the Erfurt 
time) whether the Emperor would consent to be 
saved by “ his chief servant and antagonist.” When 
Napoleon was at bay in 1814, he called Talleyrand 
“assuredly the greatest enemy of our (Bonapartean) 
house,” and when Talleyrand had wrought out the 
restoration, that worst of all revolutions (in Fox’s 
saying), the despot let fall the words :—* Talleyrand 
was a good servant to me, and I ill-treated him 
without making him harmless, which was a great 
mistake. But the Bourbons will throw him over 
in six months,” as the overweening Bourbons did. 
But he lived them down, and could verify in 1830 
his own mot to Louis XVIII. in 1814, that he had 
an unaccountable knack of bringing bad luck to 
governments that neglected him. 

He was the greatest Opportunist of his age, and 
he defended his own treasons by recording that he 
never conspired in his life when he had not the 
majority in France for accomplices. But Talleyrand 
seldom spoke his feelings sans phrase. Nor must 
the historical critic ever let it out of his sight that 
the worldly Talleyrand was overpoweringly influ- 
enced always by (let us call it) “ self-preservation ” 
inanacuteform. As early as 1789, under Louis XVL., 
he reflected that “under pain of insanity, one must 
think of oneself.” In 1792: “ My thoughts find no 
hope, no emotion but in the restoring of my fortunes.” 
“Look you,” said he toan intimate, “ one must never 
play the ‘poor devil;’’’ and he plainly told the 
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Prussian Ambassador in 1798 that he had not taken 
office for the sole purpose of quitting it on a pittance. 
He constantly accepted and expected immense sums 
which would be called bribes in the ordinary speech 
of men. Lord Whitworth found, in the days of “la 
cavalerie anglaise (as “ Pitt’s gold” was called from 
the prancing St. George), that Talleyrand and his 
entourage were only approachable “cash in hand.” 
* Proud as a peacock and venalasa lacquey” was the 
Prussian envoy’s verdict. Napoleon, the parvenu, 
had to shut his eyes, for they all did it ; and besides, 
as able and philosophic Roederer put it, “ corruption 
has always prevailed in France’’—to which country 
it bas not been confined. 

Tobelavishand extravagant he was in part obliged 
by his calling of grand seigneur, and also by personal 
inclining and by the manners and high play of the 
reckless time. He said he never knew anyone that 
could live on his income. “I waste more than I 
have,” said he to Roederer in 1802. He was no 
pettifogger, at all events, and he speculated in a 
giant way upon the foreign exchanges on his “in- 
formation received,” and so did the real truth of many 
a diplomatic move get wind. And bankruptcy was 
the end of much of the ill-gotten wealth. 

Talleyrand’s greatness had its culmination in 
1814-15, when his house in Paris became the stage of 
history, and when he ruled the Congress of Vienna. 
His great powers endured so long that his orbit had 
a second apogee on the upstart of the Orleans 
Dynasty in 1830. Between those dates he, with 
infinite patient care and leisure, elaborated those 
Memoranda (falsely called Memoirs in English) which 
present the untitled apology for his tortuous career 
by swamping truth without ever (or hardly ever) 
directly committing the mistake of its opposite. As 
Pallain prophesied, they were his last diplomatic 
negotiation—with the out-manceuvring of the con- 
gress of posterity for its object. 


THE PROGRESS OF 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, M.P. 
In 2 vols. Vol. Il. Third Edition. Completely revised 
throughout, with additional chapters. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Mr. BRYCE’S great work, as we said in reviewing 
the first volume of this edition, seems to fall more 
naturally into two main divisions than into three. 
The first comprises—speaking roughly—the con- 
stitutional law and the political systems of the 
Federation and the several States. The second, 
covered by the volume now before us, may be said 
to deal with the machinery and the motive power 
by which those systems are actually worked; with 
party organisations, with public opinion, with 
altering social conditions, with the problems of 
national life, its character and results. This division 
is obviously much less definitely bounded, and much 
more open to expansion and revision than the 
former; and the revision has been careful and 
minute. Three chapters, covering seventy-two 
pages, are entirely new; one other chapter has re- 
ceived considerable additions, and there are a great 
number of minor changes, necessitated by the pro- 
gress of events. Every page in the volume, in 
short, has been subjected to the most sedulous and 
careful examination, and the result is that the new 
edition must practically supersede the old. 

Of the minor changes we have space to notice 
only a very few. In the chapter on the Tammany 
Ring, which has been verbally altered, it is pointed 
out more emphatically that the overthrow was not 
permanently effectual—a fact which is a notable 
warning for the reformers of last year, whose work 
is mentioned of necessity only in a note. Some 
space is devoted to a summary of the working of 
the new Australian ballot, which is really the 
English ballot adapted to the American system of 
electing to State, Federal, and municipal offices 
on the same day, and also voting on such con- 


AMERICA, 








stitutional amendments as may have been evoked 
by that desire to guide the Legislature in the 
details of its work which is so marked a feature 


of State politics. This ballot is disguised under 
an alias to spare the feelings of the Irish voter; 
but it is Mr. Forster's system in_ essence. 
There is some further account—the additions here 
as elsewhere must be gleaned by collations of the 
text of the two editions—of the increased efforts 
to suppress electoral bribery and corruption. And 
there is one curious note (p. 84) indicating that the 
party “primaries,” or caucus meetings have actu- 
ally begun, in municipal politics, to supplant the 
judgment of the people expressed at the polls. 

A new chapter deals with the influence of the 
geographical environment which, as Mr. Bryce 
forcibly shows, makes for the permanent unity of 
the nation. The Pacific slope, indeed, is geographic- 
ally separate, and might have been so politically 
had European Powers been scrambling for America 
fifty years ago as they have been scrambling for 
Africa since. As it is, inter-state free trade links it 
permanently with the Atlantic coast. But the ex- 
tension of the Union, or even its hegemony of the 
New World, will come very gradually indeed—even 
in regard to Northern Mexico and Hawaii. Still 
more so with regard to Canada, in spite of the 
“manifest destiny’ of that country as expounded 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

But what will most interest readers is the attitude 
of Mr. Bryce towards those modern problems, some 
of which have been grouped in these columns as 
constituting the “Trial of America.” There is the 
conflict between Labour and Capital; the new 
tendency towards Socialism, among Western pro- 
fessors and Populists alike ; the flood of Czech, Italian, 
and Russian-Jewish immigrants, more ignorant 
than the rawest Irishman; the future of the South 
and the Negro problem; and finally, the present de- 
pression. On all these points (except the last) the 
book has something to say, and it is on the whole 
reassuring. The Populist party indeed is made little 
of, perhaps too little; and we gather that Mr. 
Bryce does not seriously apprehend any great in- 
tensification of the struggle between Labour and 
Capital. The riots of last summer, he points out, 
were really to a great extent the work of ignorant 
foreign immigrants; and public opinion, then as 
before, decidedly favoured sharp and summary 
methods of repression. America is still an 
individualist country—in spite of the curious 
experiments in State control, of which a greatly 
extended list appears in this volume — and 
public feeling is on the whole on the side of law and 
order. The land monopolies, which some writers, 
English and American, have made much of, Mr. 
Bryce seems to think are only a passing phase. The 
railway monopolies, though their dangers are ad- 
mitted, are to some extent now under control; but 
the monopolists of coal, petroleum, and natural gas 
are hardly mentioned at all. On the future of the 
South and the negro, there are two new chapters, 
with a singularly clear and full history of Southern 
politics since the war,and a forecast on the whole opti- 
mistic. The negro will certainly not return to Africa, 
and the withdrawal of his labour would paralyse the 
South if he did. He will stay, locally intermixed 
with the whites, but unabsorbed. But he may, in 
the course of centuries, be drawn upwards to more 
of an equality ; and he will, to some extent, draw 
southwards towards the Gulf coast. But Mr. Bryce 
does not think there is evidence to show that the 
blackest districts will sink to the Haytian level, 
though what he says of the probable prevalence of 
Obeah and Serpent worship in parts of Louisiana 
hardly altogether justifies this hope. 

Foreign immigration is left to be treated separ- 
ately in a future edition; we may note, however, 
among interesting but scattered details that Italians 
(in defiance of the Contract Labour Law) are brought 
over under virtual agreement not only as to their 
labour, but as to their votes, and that they and 
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other foreign elements have now been exploited by 
the Tammany Ring. We ave allusions, too, to 
the “ A.P.A."—that curious revival of the “ Know- 
nothing movement” among the native Americans of 
forty years ago, and also to the growing hostility to 
the pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church to 
State aid for voluntary schools, as well as a fuller 
recognition of the French Canadian vote, Another 
social problem—that of divorce—is also reserved 
to be treated of in the next edition; but we gather 
that Mr. Bryce does not attach so much importance 
to it as many other observers. The account of the 
progress of woman -uffrage leaves us with the im- 
pression that in spite of the extension since the last 
edition it has hardly as yet “ caught on.” 

Perhaps Mr. Bryce’s conclusions may seem unduly 
optimist ; and we have occasionally had to note 
warning voices in America, as well as on this side 
of the Atlantic. We do not know what weight is 
to be attached either to the Professorial Socialists 
or to those far more dangerous partisans of “ au- 
thoritative " Democracy who demand greater cen- 
tralisation and a State religion; but their voices are 
distinctly audible. Our own view, however, is 
that Mr. Bryce’s optimism is justified. The 
foreign immigrant gets levelled up by American 
life: the monopolist—or, at least, his descendants— 
gets levelled down. The present depression is 
merely a reflux aggravated by currency and 
protectionist heresies which will work their own 
cure. In fact Mr. Bryce, writing as a historian, and 
on an unequalled basis of knowledge, reduces these 
newer phases of American life to the space they will 
probably occupy in history. We should have liked 
more reference to them if only to quiet the alarmists. 
But the book is a classic, and treats them as a classic 
must. In knowledge, in power, in grasp of essentials 
and breadth of view, it is worthy of its subject, and 
higher praise could hardly be given; but praise is 
superfluous in the case of a classic. 


OUR ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Tue History oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By Oliver 
Farrar Emerson, M.A., Ph.D. 


London: Maemillan & Co. 
PROFESSOR EMERSON has written a very sound and 
fascinating book upon no easy theme—philology in 
general and the English language in particular. His 
lectures, delivered in Cornell University, are notable 
examples of that thorough scholarship which steadily 
spreads and increases in the best seats of learning 
in the United States. And an American scholar 
approaches the history of English with a certain 
freshness of view: he is able to watch the language, 
its changes and chances, under conditions to which 
we have no parallel. Not that Mr. Emerson has any 
startling novelty to put before us, as the result of 
his researches : he is excellently conservative. Indeed, 
one of his chief contentions is that “undue promin- 
ence”’ has often been given to the foreign element 
in English, and the native element minimised or 
undervalued. He writes with a very serviceable 
knowledge of English literature, and does not allow 
the purely philological aspect of his theme to obscure 
its historical interest. The romance of language, 
the fortunes of words, their inner wealth of signifi- 
cance are matters illustrated by Mr. Emerson with 
much pleasant and pliable learning. This is not the 
place for detailed criticism of his scientific views and 
methods, but rather for reflection upon the general 
intentions and conclusions of his work. 

Is there a standard of good speech in a living 
language? Can we maintain that at a certain age it 
reached its height of purity and ease and strength, 
since when it has declined into decay and decompo- 
sition? Must the English writer or speaker obey 
Dr. Johnson and “give his days and nights to 
Addison?” Isthere a “ well of English undefiled ” ? 
Are we to be Latinists, or Teutonisers, or clients of 
Wardour Street? Archaism, neology—what should 
be our attitude towards them? Can the old bottles 





contain new wine, the old speech convey the new 
matter? In proof of the difficulty of these questions, 
it is enough to think of a Greek newspaper or of 
a Papal encyclical. Boycottismus! Socialiste ! 
what would—not Cicero—but Jerome or Augustine 
say? Yet between bold invention and cumbrous 
periphrasis there is no alternative. And how weari- 
some they are, the champions of purist peculi- 
arities and pedantic niceties! Said Arthur Hallam : 
“The equipoise of Southern and Northern phraseology 
creates a natural harmony, a setting of full bass to 
keen treble, to destroy which altogether would be one 
inevitable consequence of altering the proportion of 
these two elements. And isit nota noble thing that 
the English tongue is, as it were, the common focus 
and point of union to which opposite beauties con- 
verge? Is it a trifle that we temper energy with 
softness, strength with flexibility, capaciousness of 
sound with pliancy of idiom? Some, I know, insen- 
sible to these virtues, and ambitious of I know not 
what unattainable decomposition, prefer to utter 
funereal praises over the grave of departed Anglo- 
Saxon, or, starting with convulsive shudder, are ready 
to leap from surrounding Latinisms into the kindred, 
sympathetic arms of modern German. For myself, 
I neither share their regret nor their terror.”” Hallam 
would not, like Barnes of Wessex, have thought 
“wheel-saddle” a preferable term to “bicycle”: 
nor, as Mrs. Meynell has it in a charming essay, have 
exclaimed, “A hand-shoe! A finger-hat! A fore- 
word! Beautiful!” Rather, he would agree with 
Mr. Pater that the modern writer, alive to the 
genius of his language and to the necessities or 
possibilities of his time, will mingle and blend “ racy 
Saxon monosyllables, close to us as touch and sight,” 
with those “ long, savoursome, Latin words, rich in 
‘second intention.’” For “in this late day, certainly, 
no critical process can be conducted reasonably 
without eclecticism.” And for the scholarly writer, 
anxious to be at once “correct” and yet properly 
popular, there is no better study, as Gautier knew, 
than the dictionary, supplemented by such books as 
this of Mr. Emerson. To trace words, worthy words, 
making their way from the lips of the “ vulgar” in 
the street to the pen of the poet and the tongue of 
the orator; to watch slang winning rank and conse- 
cration; to take warning from the fate of rash 
innovations, such as Landor’s freaks of spelling; to 
study Alexandrianism and Euphuism for the good in 
them and the bad; to use no word without a feeling 
for its history—in short, to know what he is about, 
to write with a lively conscience and sense of re- 
sponsibility, yet without pedantry or affectation— 
that is the writer's business to-day. He must follow 
the golden precepts of Ben Jonson :—“* A man coins 
not a new word without some peril, and less Fruit; 
for if it happen to be received, the Praise is but 
moderate; if refus’d, the scorn is assur’d. Yet we 
must adventure, for things at first, hard and rough, 
are by use made tender and gentle..... Custom 
is the most certain Mistris of Language; as the 
publick stamps makes the currant Money. But we 
must not be too frequent with the Mint, every day 
coining. Nor fetch words from the extreme and 
utmost ages; since the chief virtue of a stile is 
perspicuity, and nothing so vicious in it as to need 
an Interpreter. Words borrow’d of Antiquity, do 
lend a kind of Majesty to stile, and are not without 
their delight sometimes. For they have the Authority 
of years, and out of their intermission do win to 
themselves a kind of grace-like newness. But the 
eldest of the present, and newest of the past 
Language, is the best.....” And, “ You are not 
to cast a ring for the perfumed Terms of the Time, 
but use them properly in their place, as others.” 
Jonson saw, and was not afraid to say, that 
“Spenser, in affecting the Ancients, writ no 
Language”: only, Spenser had genius. Carlyle, in 
affecting the Germans, wrote, if not “no Language,” 
yet certainly a new; but he also had genius. The 
two eminent writers whom we are now lamenting, 
Mr. Pater and Mr. Stevenson, though each wrote a 
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pure and perfect English, yet had much of that 
“ strangeness,” which Bacon notes as an element in 
all “ Excellent Beauty.” Both of them “lived with 
words,” made friends with them, knew their kindred 
and associations, ancestry, and connections: they 
were learned in the literary lore of language, yet were 
writers of force and thought, whose “ euphuistic” 
pains did not weaken their strength and substance. 
Almost any style, any vocabulary, is admissible, save 
only the slipshod. It is noticeable that the writers 
of marked and individual styles, whether the 
“curious” styles of Pater and Stevenson, or the 
simple styles of Newman and Arnold, are men of 
learning, men with a consciousness of their duty 
and responsibility : Dryden and Addison, Pope and 
Johnson, Hazlitt and Lamb, it is true of them. Men 
of reading, with deliberate theories and views, with 
tastes justifiable to scholarship: not wanton and 
illiterate writers, who stumble into chance felicities, 
and are capable of atrocities. This last breed of 
writers is growing common among us: men—some- 
times full of a wayward charm, but unspeakably 
irritating—who jar upon the scholarly sense. It is 
good for them to remember that at no period of our 
literature have our best writers taken no thought 
for words; that throughout its history they have 
been busy with plans for “improving,” or “ correct- 
ing,” or “fixing,” that great trust, their native 
language. Wordsworth appeals to his countrymen, 
not only in the name of “the faith and morals” of 
Milton, but of “ the tongue that Shakespeare spake.” 
It is true enough that history cannot “explain” 
artistic genius: the miliew does not account for all. 
But historical study shows us our writers consciously 
handling, testing, developing, their materials : it takes 
us into the workshop, the studio, and lets us see 
varieties of aim and method and intention. It 
impresses upon us the difficulty of good writing 
and workmanlike style; it is fatal to the careless 
amateur; it helps us to understand what kind of 
licence is tolerable, and what foredoomed to failure; 
what sort of innovation inevitable, and what re- 
novation possible. With Mr. Emerson’s excellent 
lectures for guide, it is profitable and fascinating to 
follow the language in its wonderful progress, as it 
accepts and rejects, adapts and transforms, shapes 
and moulds, the various matters proposed to it. As 
Archbishop Trench has most popularly shown, such 
study is rich in human interest: the story of a word 
takes us to romance and psychology, with the liveliest 
interest in it all. “Grimm’s Law,’ and the rest of it 
are not essential to be known by all, good as it is to 
have some science of philology ; but an appreciative 
knowledge of the language in its historical forms 
and changes is binding upon almost every writer in 
some degree, and Mr. Emerson is here most helpful 
and suggestive. In the words of a living writer, it 
is the duty of us all to see that “the great treasure 
of speech committed to our charge suffer no diminish- 
ing nor loss.” 


NATURE AND NATURAL RIGHTS. 


Naturau Ricuts. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., Professor of 
Logie and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
(“The Library of Philosophy.”) London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 


“THe Academic study of political questions,” says 
Prof. Ritchie towards the close of this volume, “is 
sorely needed, and the Academic temper in dealing 
with them.” We cordially agree, but for the pur- 
poses of speech and writing, the Academic temper 
suffers the defects of its qualities. Though wisdom 
ery aloud in the streets, yet is she not heeded; how 
much less, then, when she speaks with the modest 
whisper of the Academic wise man, or with the 
doubt and hesitancy of his well-balanced conclusions ? 
The partisan and the practical politician have so 
many natural advantages in the statement of their 
case, it is so easy and so popular to dismiss theories 
and fads, that we would gladly see the philosophers 
a little loud and dogmatic, or if that cannot be 





reconciled to their consciences, at least as lucid and 
simple as possible in the arrangement of their 
material. 

Our one and only complaint of Prof. Ritchie's 
“Natural Rights” is of this kind. So far from 
finding fault with it (as he suggests in his preface) 
for suspicion of partisanship, our complaint is 
exactly of the opposite kind. Mr. Ritchie has made 
the avoidance of partisanship almost a superstition. 
He is throughout too modestly tentative, and to this 
we attribute a certain dimness of outline which 
prevents an excellent book from achieving the total 
effect which it deserves. It is full of suggestion, 
most admirably furnished with illustration, and 
written almost uniformly in excellent style. But 
Mr. Ritchie rarely rehearses his conclusions, never 
sums up his chapters, and provides none of those 
links between one part of the argument and another 
which are so merciful an aid to the ordinary reader. 
There is often no particular reason why one chapter 
should follow rather than precede another, and the 
reader is often searching in his mind to discover the 
connection between the subject of a chapter and the 
subject of the whole book. The connection, we may 
add, is nearly always there, for Mr. Ritchie has at 
bottom a very clear and fine line of reasoning, but 
he assumes too much in his reader. 

A destructive criticism of the theory of natural 
rights on high philosophic grounds would be merely 
killing the slain for those to whom such an argu- 
ment appeals, and, as experience has abundantly 
shown, not even scotching it for all the rest of 
mankind. But the merit of Mr. Ritchie's book is 
that, while he repeats this process sufficiently 
for the purposes of the student, he grasps the 
real import of the theory of natural rights— 
namely, that it is an appeal to a social ideal arising 
naturally out of the assumption that the world is 
ordered by a purpose which can be ascertained by 
human reason. In the unhistorical period of polities, 
this ideal was referred back to a beginning when 
man was endowed by nature with rights, in a 
historical and experimental time it is projected for- 
ward to a time when he shall have won himself 
conditions which are proved by history and experience 
to conduce to his best-being. But the meaning of 
the appeal is, in both cases, essentially the same; it 
is from a present and imperfect condition to another, 
better and, of course, vaguer. And though the 
logicians may show us times without number the 
hopeless confusion which arises from the reference 
to Nature and the appeal to rights, both words will, 
we expect, continue to be used by the mass of 
speakers and writers. They are used, as Mr. Ritchie 
points out, by distinguished Conservatives at Prim- 
rose League Meetings, who talk of rights in precisely 
the same sense as Paine or Robespierre talked of 
them in the time of the French Revolution. The 
words, in fact, are so much in the mint of language 
that we doubt if the most precise writer or thinker 
could get on long without them. We should like, 
for an experiment, to place a political leader-writer 
under penalties not to use either of these words, 
except in a strict philosophical sense, for a period of 
six months. If he wrote in a hurry, as most of his 
kind do, we rather expect he would find himself 
considerably poorer in purse at the end of that 
period, and the extreme inconvenience he would 
have suffered would, we imagine, compel him to sue 
for release on any terms. 

However, if the use of the terms is to be per- 
mitted, those who use them should be under no 
mistake as to their meaning. In the appeal to 
Nature and natural rights Mr. Ritchie very properly 
distinguishes two elements—a negativeand a positive. 
It is an old commonplace, that “liberty is a negative 
term, but the same aspect of the term ‘ Nature’ is 
not so generally recognised.” Yet it is perhaps 
mainly negative, for it implies “an appeal against 
authorities that have lost their sacredness, against 
institutions that have outlived their usefulness; 
against artificiality in art, in literature, in manners, 
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in dress—against wigs and hair-powder.” Similarly, 
the appeal to natural rights has an analogy with 
Protestantism; it is the appeal of the individual 
against authority. Of the two, the first aspect is 
perhaps the more important in respect of the asser- 
tion of rights. We might, indeed, venture the 
aphorism that when men say they have rights they 
usually mean that they are suffering wrongs. And in 
other cases the appeal is equally negative in the 
sense that it anticipates an attack upon some position 
secured by tradition or possession, as, for instance, 
when the Duke of Argyll talks about the natural 
law or right of “free contract,” or when Lord 
Halsbury uses the language of the French Revolution 
and speaks about the right of labour and the right 
of property. 

Prof. Ritchie, it will be seen, practically substi- 
tutes for “rights” that which is right, and that 
which is right in his view is what a reasonable man, 
looking at history and experience, would say was 
for the well-being of society at the particular time— 
the judgment, in fact, of the Aristotelian ®porvipuos. 
This leads him to the examination of a great 
many concrete cases, which, if they take us rather 
far from the theory of rights sometimes, add 
substance and interest to the book. In these dis- 
cussions Mr. Ritchie shows an ability and discursive- 
ness which remindg us at times of the late Mr. 
Charles Pearson. The chapter on Toleration is one 
of the best in the book, though, as he modestly 
confesses, one of the least complete. The formula 
that the rejection of authority should “ mean nothing 
more than the rejection of authority which refuses 
to submit to any tests that carefully-trained human 
reason can apply,” applies, at best, only to those 
eases where scientific tests, or something like them, 
are possible. The really difficult cases in life are 
those in which we have to determine the limits of 
authority in matters of opinion. Shall we accept 
religion on the authority of theologians, a policy on 
the authority of a statesman, economic laws, so- 
called, on the authority of economists, paintings on 
the authority of painters, poems on the authority of 
poets? Mr. Ritchie will answer that he tells us not 
what to accept, but to reject; but even so, his is 
rather a dangerous general rule. A man may be a 
quite competent authority on some points and yet, 
from infirmity of temper, impatient of critical tests. 
There are many such, and we reject them at our 
peril. The fact is, the formula is too personal. It 
is a matter of little consequence, in these days, 
whether an authority submits himself to tests or 
not. His work is public property, and anyone can 
test it. The question is not whether he submits to 
tests, but whether his work will stand the test; and 
that is true of churches and institutions as well as of 
individuals. There is still no better formula to cover 
the whole ground than the old Papal motto, Securus 
judicat orbis. However, not to part with Mr. Ritchie 
on a cavilling note, let us add that, as a whole, this 
is a singularly wise and enlightening book, which 
ean be read with great profit both by students and 
practical politicians. 


CICERO. 
CiceRO AND THE FALL oF THE RomAN Repvusuic. By 


J. L. Strachan - Davidson. “Heroes of the Nations ”’ 
Series London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tuis is an admirable book. It is the work of a ripe 
scholar, who has spent a large part of his life in the 
study of Cicero, but who knows how to make him- 
self intelligible to those who are ignorant of Cicero 
or of Latin. There is nothing pedantic about it, 
and yet nothing wild. The judgments are of that 
carefully guarded kind which one expects from the 
Balliol don, if not from the Balliol undergraduate ; 
but they are judgments, for Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
knows how, after due consideration, to make up 
his mind. The scholar will read the book with 





pleasure as a reminiscence. The schoolboy and the 
undergraduate must read it, for in no other book 
we know of will they get such intelligent guidance 
to the history of Cicero and his times. General 
readers, especially such as crave for information or 
attend University Extension lectures, will find it 
among the very few English books which really 
help to explain old Rome to the unlearned. 

It gave us a shock at first, we confess, to find 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson writing of Cicero as among 
the “ Heroes of the Nations.” One fancied that they 
had scant mercy for the notion of a nation, and no 
quarter for the word “hero,” in Balliol common- 
room. But the fault is rather with the Messrs. 
Putnam and with the University-extensionised 
reader. The hearts of the young women of two 
continents beat for heroes or similar exaggerations, 
and young women must perforce be considered by 
the publisher. Mr. Davidson cannot help himself. 
The old style of Oxford don taught nobody, and 
wrote books for posterity which no publisher would 
publish. The tutor of to-day teaches for the schools. 
and in the long vacation writes a book for a “ series.” 
This is one of the many effects of the abandonment 
of celibacy which jar upon the supersensitive and 
please the sensible. 

It is impossible for anyone to write about Cicero 
without some allusion to the struggle with the 
modern Cyesarians. The debating society which 
takes the place of a Union at Trinity College, Dublin, 
is called the Historical Society, and cannot discuss 
politics. It is easy to imagine what heat the students 
throw into the discussion of the character of Cromwell 
or the Roman Agrarian Laws. Restrictions on free 
speech in Germany, in the same way, drove politics 
into the study, and Cicero and Cyesar, as the types 
of Parliamentarian and saviour of society, have both 
suffered. Mr. Davidson has evidently scant sympathy 
with either party in this absurd combat. His liking 
for Cicero is chiefly due to the fact that he wrote 
good Latin, and he is not blind either to his persona} 
shortcomings or to the narrowness of the Senators 
and the corruption of the knighte. He has the 
respect which all sensible people have for Cyesar as 
a man who knew what he was about. “The differ- 
ence,” he says, “ between C:csar and Catilina reminds 
one of the choice placed before the peasant of the 
Scottish legend, who found himself in the presence 
of a magic sword and horn, and whose fate was 
to depend on whether he first drew the sword or 
first blew the horn. Cvesar avoided the challenge to 
Pompey until he had provided himself with a weapon. 
The fate of Catilina, even had his first effort suc- 
ceeded, would have been that of the peasant in the 
tale, who was torn in pieces by the spirits whom his 
blast waked : 


* Woe to the fool that ever he was born, 
That did not draw the sword before he blew the horn.” 


That legend sums up a good deal of the philosophy 
of life; but Cicerodid not understand it much better 
than Catilina. 

Mr. Davidson is also free from all trace of the 
even more vulgar prejudice, which has infected some 
great English scholars, of looking upon all Romans 
as if they were Englishmen. He recognises in his 
“hero” the failings to which rhetoricians among the 
Latin races are peculiarly prone. It says much for 
English enthusiasm for Parliamentary institutions 
that England hasleanttotheCiceronians in spite of the 
un-English faults of Cicero. Only once have we found 
Mr. Davidson falling into the old confusion between 
national types. He is speaking of the abuse of 
Vatinius in the speech for Sestius, and he adds: 
“Tt must be remembered, however, that the Romans 
tolerated, and expected, a roundness cf invective 
which is much at variance with the greater decorum 
of modern habits of speech. One reason for the 
difference probably is that our notions of what is 
proper and gentlemanlike are an inheritance from 
days when the practice of duelling compelled every- 
one to be punctilious, both about the language he 
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used, and the language of which he must take 
notice.” We really fail to notice any superiority in 
restraint in the French Chamber as compared with 
our Parliament, while in Dublin politicians seem to 
abuse one another neither more nor less than they 
did when they were the greatest fire-eaters in 
Europe. But this is the only sentence in the book 
which does not seem to us quite sane. 

A very large part of the book is in the words of 
Cicero, excellently rendered, and the illustrations 
are, with few exceptions, not merely well-executed 
but apposite. 


FICTION. 


THe Honour or Savetirt. A Romance. By §&, Levett 
Yeats. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue TRAIL OF THE SworD. By Gilbert Parker. 
Methuen & Co. 


THE cycle of the ages is clearly bringing round to us 
once more the period of romantic fiction. Ten years 
ago the historical romance was rejected by publishers 
and public alike. They would have none of it. Scott 
had been all very well in his time, but actuality was 
now the order of the day, and no novelist was 
permitted to deal with any event more than twenty 
years old. All this has been changed now, and a 
number of brilliant writers who have devoted them- 
selves to the production of historical fiction have 
reaped an exceeding rich reward for their daring in 
doing so. “The Honour of Savelli,’ by Mr. Levett 
Yeats, is so good a story, told with so much spirit, 
and inspired by so keen an eye for the picturesque, 
that we are inclined to think that a new and 
distinguished recruit has been added to this brilliant 
little band of romance-writers. In his preface Mr. 
Yeats modestly deprecates comparisons between 
himself and Mr. Stanley Weyman, and tells us that 
he had not read “A Gentleman of France” until 
after his own book was written. Mr. Yeats, how- 
ever, need not be afraid of the comparison from 
which he shrinks. We do not, indeed, wish him to 
suppose that he has yet attained the masterly touch 
of Mr. Stanley Weyman. There are chapters in his 
present story, for example, which betray the weakness 
of the beginner in his craft. They are written with 
just as much care as any of the other chapters, but 
they fail to convince the reader, because for the 
moment his inspiration has manifestly fled from the 
the writer and he has ceased to feel the story he 
has to tell. But this is a defect which practice—and 
practice alone—will enable a man to overcome. For 
the rest we recognise a very brilliant promise in this 
story, and we see no reason why its writer should 
not come to the front rank in the band he has joined. 
“The Honour of Savelli” is the story of the adven- 
tures of an Italian soldier of noble birth from the 
moment when, in order to shield a woman’s honour, 
he has been plunged into the lowest depths of shame 
and expelled from the camp of the Duke of Tre- 
mouille as a convicted thief, until, his honour 
re-established and his titles and rank restored, he 
becomes the husband of the woman he loves. There 
is plenty of incident of the exciting kind in the tale. 
Adventures and hairbreadth escapes abound, and 
we are brought into the presence of some of the 
most notable characters of the time, notably the 
Chevalier Bayard, Macchiavelli, the infamous Pope 
Alexander VI., and his still more infamous children, 
Ceesar and Lucrezia Borgia. No one who has even 
the most moderate acquaintance with history will 
need to be told that the times in which these persons 
lived were, in very truth, stormy ones. Mr. Yeats 
makes the best of them, and brings us face to face, 
for example, with more than one of the unfortunates 
whose lot it was to drink a glass of wine with C:esar 
Borgia. The whole story is vivid and suggestive, as 
well as enthralling, and it may be regarded as a 
welcome addition to the fiction of its class. 

“The Trail of the Sword” is yet another tale of 
historical romance, but in this case the history is a 
little nearer to us, whilst the scene is laid still 
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further off. It is not in Italy, but in Canada and 
New England and the islands of the Western main, 
that the brilliant adventures described by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker take place; and, instead of Bayards and 
Borgias, we have knights and villains of another 
race and another mould, though at all times and 
under all suns the essential qualities of chivalry 
and villainy remain unchanged. And there is a 
great deal of chivalry, we are glad to say, in Mr. 
Parker's story, especially in the episode with which 
itends. The plot hinges upon the rivalry of Pierre 
Le Moyne, a French Canadian, with a certain George 
Gering, an English settler in New York in its primi- 
tive days. They both love Jessica Leverett, an 
English girl—Pierre with the hot passion of his race, 
Gering more soberly, but perhaps not less truly. 
Almost at the outset of the story, their rivalry leads 
to a duel, which is brought to a premature close by 
the interposition of the young lady. The two men 
love each other none the better because they have 
not been allowed to fight it out, and they part with 
vows of undying hatred on their lips. Gering’s 
animosity towards Pierre is intensified by the fact 
that the latter has succeeded in rescuing the girl 
when she was being carried off by a savage scoundrel 
and pirate named Bucklaw. Presently other causes 
of quarrel come between the two men, and they 
are ranged against each other in the interests of 
their respective countries. In every encounter it is 
Pierre who gets the better of Gering, yet are they 
always foiled in their attempt to conclude their 
interrupted duel. And so things continue until 
Gering takes advantage of his nearness to Jessica to 
win the girl as his wife, although more than half 
her heart was all the time Pierre's. After this the 
Canadian’s thirst for vengeance becomes acute, and 
the good priest who has been his friend and con- 
fidant throughout his life vainly preaches to him 
the duty of forgiveness. After divers fortunes and 
many struggles, the chance of securing that ven- 
geance comes to Pierre. Gering has been captured 
as an English spy in ‘the citadel of Quebec. A 
certain and shameful death awaits him; but Pierre, 
using his influence with the famous old governor, De 
Frontignac, is allowed to rescue Gering from prison. 
He does so in order that at last he and the man who 
has robbed him of his love may fight their duel to 
the death. How that duel is begun, and how mid- 
way it is interrupted by the same gentle voice that 
had caused them to lay down their swords in their 
first youthful encounter, and what manner of ven- 
geance Pierre finally enjoys, is al] told in the closing 
chapter, which is as pathetic and noble as it is 
strong. Mr. Parker has produced not a few notable 
and brilliant tales, but he has never done better 
than in “ The Trail of the Sword.” 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


YEARS ago the late Dr. Norman MacLeod published a volume 
descriptive of life in the East; and now his daughter, Mrs. 
Wilson, After Five Years in India,” has attempted a similar 
task. The book is written with uncommon shrewdness and 
vivacity, and it gives an intimate picture of native life as it 
presented itself to an educated Englishwoman during her term 
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of residence in the Punjaub. Mrs. Wilson, who is the wife of a 
deputy-commissioner and magistrate, had many opportunities of 
studying the manners and customs of the people, as well as of 
acquainting herself with the methods of administration adopted 
in India by the British Government. There is a cynical saying 
that the Government of India is a government by despatch- 
boxes, tempered by the occasional loss of a key, and there is just 
enough truth in the assertion to lend point to the sarcasm. 
Napoleon, when he conquered Europe, declares Mrs. Wilson, 
did not rule such diverse peoples and places as the Viceroy 
governs. The area to be administered in India is as large as 
Europe with Russia left out. There are cight vast provinces in 
British India, each with its separate Government, and the people 
they contain differ widely in race. religion, and language. The 
State in India, we are reminded, is the people's lawyer, judge. 
policeman, engineer, postman, schoolmaster, doctor, landlord, 
and philanthropist. Mrs. Wilson likens it to one of those 
Hindu idols which have arms in every direction, and she 
thinks that in no country in the world has Government 
done so much for the people. One of the chief benefits 
which England has bestowed on India is the uniform system 
of law—a boon which has made life much more endurable 
to the average native. Nine-tenths of the Government 
work in India is carried ont by natives, and yet, as these 
pages show, neither the youth of the country nor the older genera- 
tion is satisfied. No child in India is foreed t» enter Government 
schools; but, if his father sends him there, and he passes examina- 
tions, he thinks he has established a claim upon Government for 
employment. Knowledge—or, at least, the Western variety of 
it—is not valued for its own sake, hut merely for its price in the 
market. Men of high caste, on the other hand, too old or too 
proud to learn, resent the progress of their social inferiors, and 
think—like thorough-paced ‘Tories nearer home—that learning 
has upset to a perilous degree the old order of precedence in the 
world. Mrs. Wilson has much to say about the native point of 
view on this subject and on others, and her remarks on caste, in 
particular, strike us as uncommonly suggestive. Sometimes a 
good story crosses the page, and, oddly enough, the one which 
may be described as the pick of the basket-—and with it we will 
end—is concerned with Thackeray and Carlyle :—-“ At a Royal 
Academy dinner, some artists, sitting in the neighbourhood of 
these great men, were expressing their enthusiasm about Titian. 
‘His glorious colouring is a fact about Titian!’ said one man, 
striking the table to give emphasis to the remark. ‘ And his 
glorious drawing is another fact about Titian !’ eried another 
artist. And so they went on, until Carlyle, who had been sitting 
listening in silence to their rhapsodies, interrupted them by say- 
ing, with a slow deliberation : ‘And here sit I—a man made in 
the image of God, who knows nothing about Titian, and cares 
nothing about Titian: and that’s another fact about Titian!’ 
Thackeray was sipping claret at the moment. He paused, and 
bowed courteously to Carlyle. ‘Pardon me,’ he said, ‘that is 
not a fact about ‘litian; but it is a fact—and a lamentable fact— 
about Thomas Carlyle !’” 

Probably not one man in a hundred understands the oceult 
allusions which lurk in the “ Popular Sayings” which spring 
unbidden to his lips in ordinary talk. Mr. Wallace, to borrow 
his own ominous phrase, has “ dissected’ quite a number of 
pithy sayings, and he does his best to explain how they came 
into existence. Popular sayings are often the outcome either of 
long or of uncommon experience, and their roots are sometimes 
embedded in old eustom, historic incident, or personal adventure. 
We confess that our confidence in Mr. Wallace’s statements has 
been shaken by a chance discovery. He falls into the rather 
egregious error of confusipg Thomas Morton, a well-known 
prelate who held in succession the sees of Chester, Lichfield, 
and Durham in the reigns of Charles I. and James L., with 
Thomas Morton the dramatist, who died in the present reign. 
He says that Speed the Plough was written by Bishop 
Morton in the sixteenth century, whereas Morton the dramatist 
wrote it in the year 1798, and made *‘ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say?” current coin. Mr. Wallace is inclined to explain the 
obvious, for surely no one wants a commentary on “ Like a toad 
under a harrow ” and similar pithy, not to say pointed, remarks 
which are used in common speech. * 

“Subject to Vanity” is the title which Miss Margaret 
Benson, a daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, gives to a 
charming little book about her household pets. She has stories 
to tell of hittens and canaries, of chance acquaintance in the 
shape of mice and kids of the goats, and last, but not, of course, 
least, of dogs. ‘There are some amusing anecdotes in the book 
about one great favourite in the Archbishop's household—a 
collie dog called Watch. The lady who presented the puppy 
had a sly sense of humour. She declared that the new arrival 
was called Watch, and she thought the name appropriate, since 
“He is a sheep-dog and you are a pastoral family.” Watch 
rose to the dignity of Lambeth, and gave himself great airs. He 
was very exclusive, and refused to go walkivg with servants, 
and, though gentle and intelligent, he was jealous of other dogs, 
and sometimes developed the most extraordinary antipathies 
even to people who were well disposed to himself. One lady, 
a friend of the family, was devoted to Watch, but the dog 
resisted al! her blandishments. He would not allow her to 





touch him, he would not take food from her hand; “ once, when 
he had accepted from someone else the food he had refused from 
her, he stopped eating it because he heard her laugh!” There 
is pleasant fancy in the book as well as shrewd observation, and 
Miss Benson always talks about her pets as if they were persons 
with whom she was accustomed to exchange confidences. Evi- 
dently she watches them closely and tends them kindly, and she 
has her reward ina friendliness which is sometimes embarrassing, 
and often mirth-provoking. Miss Benson has illustrated her 
book with portraits of her friends in fur and feathers. 

In spite of all that has been written on the royal game, there 
is still room for a manual as practical and explicit as “The 
Minor Tactics of Chess.” The aim of the book is to render 
the player a master of strategical resource, and to free him from 
the bondage of mechanical analysis by educating him step by 
step in the fundamental principles of the most fascinating of all 
intellectual pastimes. The book is not merely full of hints, but 
gives a singularly clear exposition of a new and ingenious theory 
of playing. 

Mr. Edward Walford’s diminutive books of reference on 
the * Peerage,” “‘ Baronetage,” “ Knightage,” and “ House of 
Commons” have once more appeared in the familiar red, blue, 
brown, and green limp cloth covers. Each of these little 
volumes was revised in the dark days before Christmas, so that 
no one ean quarrel with them on the ground that they are not 
up to date. They contain the usual alphabetical lists, short 
biographical notices, addresses, and other brief facts for the 
busy. This is the forty-first year of the appearance of this 
quartette of dwarfs in literature, and there is not a pin to choose 
amongst them as to which is best change for a shilling. 

Messrs. Cassell and Company have published a shilling 
* People’s Life of William Ewart Gladstone.” It is a lucidly 
written, temperately worded, and finely illustrated monograph. 
The authorship of the volume is not stated, but whoever is 
responsible for it has had access to the latest information as well 
as to authoritative books and statements. Within less than the 
compass of two hundred pages the book gives an admirable 
survey of the facts and forces, personal, political, literary and 
social, which meet in Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable record and yet 
more remarkable personality. 

Mr. Leopold Wagner has compiled a book about the origin 
and significance of ‘** Manners, Customs, and Observances.” It 
deals with regal and ecclesiastical, naval and military, civie and 
social affairs and traditions. There is a good deal of quaint 
ecclesiastical lore in its pages, and some gossip about the Law 
Courts and the House of Commons, as well as about the highways 
and byways in which antiquaries are accustomed to revel. Cues 
from all quarters have been gathered into these pages, and, 
though the compilation consists, like the majority of other works 
of the kind, of statements good, bad, and indifferent, it may 
fairly be added that the former predominate. There is con- 
siderable research in the volume, side by side with much rather 
obvious information. 

“ While London Sleeps ” is the title of eighteen pen-and-ink 
sketches of the metropolis not merely after dark, but in the 
early hours after midnight, when the strayed reveller, the police- 
man, and poor waifs and strays of humanity are on the streets. 
Mr. Dowling makes us feel how truly London is, in poor James 
Thomson's phrase, a * City of Dreadful Night,” for he interviews 
the poor fellows who are accustomed to doze on the benches in 
Hyde Park and along the Embankment; and he also deseribes 
the night scenes at the police-stations, and much else that is 
typical, as well as tragical, in the more sinister and terrible 
aspects of the great city. Here and there the book is melo- 
dramatic; but, on the whole, the picture which it presents is 
only too true to the sombre realism and bitter recklessness of 
the life it portrays. 
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